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INTRODUCTION 


In  studying  the  consumption  of  food  in  the  United  States 
In  the  years  1940  and  1900,  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
what  changes  have  occurred,  and,  if  possible,  what  caused 
thece  changes. 

My  first  task  was  the  assembling  of  statistics  relating 
to  the  quantities  of  leading  fools  consumed  in  each  cf  these 
years.     In  order  to  put  these  or.  a  comparative  basis  I  have 
searched  for  fijures  of  the  per  capita  consumption,  or  have 
tried  to  estimate  these  from  the  material  I  was  able  to  secure. 

Although  the  statistics  available  for  the  year  1900  are 
as  complete  as  ever  they  will  be,  those  for  1940  are  quite 
inadequate  in  many  cases.  At  times  it  has  been  necessary  to 
take  estimates  of  earlier  years.  Since  the  data  of  the  1940 
census  of  the  United  States  is  by  no  means  completely  assem- 
bled for  publication,  I  have  had  to  struggle  with  less  authen- 
tic material  relating  to  population  and  housing. 

After  stating  that,  and  indicating  wherein,  changes  have 
occurred,  both  in  the  quantities  of  various  foods  consumed 
and  in  the  modes  of  consumption,  I  have  tried  to  discover  some 
of  the  many  causes  for  these  changes.     In  this  connection  I 
have  collected  data  bearing  on  housing,  employment,  labor 
laws,  recreation,  scientific  discoveries,  Federal  and  state 
legislation,  style,  and  advertising  campaigns. 
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In  addition  to  facts  taken  from  books  and  other  printed 
material,  I  have  stated  my  own  ideas  about  the  subject.  These 
I  have  derived  over  a  period  of  years  from  various  sources, 

such  as  conversations  with  my  elders,  discussions  among  older 
people,  and  interpretations  of  the  ideas  set  forth  by  authors 
of  fiction  with  a  background  of  the  period  around  1900, 
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CHAPTER  I 
IMPORTANCE  OF  FCO7?  CONS  OPTION 


Necessity  of:     In  recent  years  -/e  have  heard  scientists 
proclaim  that  the  day  will  come  when  man  will  be  able  to  exist 
by  swallowing  a  few  capsules  each  day.     Until,  and  if,  that 
time  arrives,  however,  every  human  being  must  consume  a  certain 
amount  cf  food  dally,  for  food  is  one  of  the  primary  want*  of 
man. 

In  his  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Consumption  of  Wealth," 
(1)  Simon  N.  Patten  claimed  that  in  primitive  days  only  those 
who  possessed  strong  appetites  for  food  were  able  to  exist  for 
any  length  of  time.     Patten  said  that  these  early  specimens 
of  mankind  experienced  times  of  plenty  and  times  of  scarcity. 
Those  who  were  capable  of  eating  more  in  days  when  food  v/as 
plentiful  than  their  bodies  required  for  immediate  use  stored 
up  resistance  for  periods  cf  famine.     The  poor  unfortunate  who 
had  a  weak  appetite,  and  tired  of  feasting  on  one  type  of  vic- 
tual before  he  had  stored  up  a  surplus,  was  unable  to  live 
through  the  days  of  scare _ty. 

The  early  Classical  economists,  concerned  as  they  were 
with  production,  were  always  cognizant  cf  the  fact  that  the 
degree  of  the  efficiency  of  labor  was  closely  related  to  the 

(1)   The  Consumption  of  Wealth  --  Simon  N.  Patten 

Published  in  "Political  Economy  ana  Public  Laws  Series 
Edmund  J.  James,  Editor 

Philadelphia  (1389)  --      Parses  10-17 
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type  of  food  consumed  by  the  laborer.     Accordingly,  such  men 
as  Adam  Smitn  and  David  Ricardo  believed  that  the  worker  must 
be  given  a  reward  sufficiently  large  tc  warrant  the  purchase 
of  proper  foods.     The  pessimism  of  one  of  these  Classical 
writers,  Thomas  Malthus,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  feared  a 
lack  of  food  for  the  growing  population  of  the  world. 

G-ustave  Schmoller,  who  lived  from  1833  to  1917,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  German  Historical  School,  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  economic  aspect  of  the  diet.    After  searching 
through  the  earliest  records  available  and  following  through 
to  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  he  made  some  very  interesting 
conclusions.     In  the  words  cf  Professor  S.  C.  Wyand  cf  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  these  are: 

(1)   "Civilized  people  consume  about 
the  same  amount  of  grain,  milk, 
legumes . 

"Changes  have  occurred  in  the 
preparation  and  increased  nourish- 
ment of  foods . 

"There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  beverages. 

"One's  diet  is  conditioned  by 
natural  conditions." 

While  these  are  definitely  open  to  argument  at  the  present 

time,  it  is  interesting  to  think  that  a  man  like  Schmoller  was 

sufficiently  interested  in  the  consumption  of  food  to  have 

made  such  a  detailed  study . 

(1)  Taken  from  lectures  of  Professor  S.  C.  Wyand  in  course 

called  "Economics  of  Consumption" 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
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The  Utilitarian  (or  Austrian)   School,  placing  the  em- 
phasis on  consumptlo..,  were  very  much  concerned  with  the  satis- 
faction derived  from  the  use  cf  all  things,  including  food. 
One  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  school,  Eugen  von  Bohm  Bawerk , 
who  lived  between  1851  and  1914,   (1)   said  that  the  value  of 
goods  is  determined  by  two  scales  cf  wants, —  the  scale  of  the 
degree  of  want  and  that  of  the  kinds  of  want.     Ke  stated  that 
food  is  the  first  want  of  man  (on  the  scale  of  kinds  cf  want) , 
and  it  is  the  most  Intense  want  (on  the  scale  of  degree  cf 
want) .    Hence,  food  is  the  first  factor  to  which  man  locks  for 
satisfaction. 

The  sa:e  idea  is  set  forth  in  Ernest  Engel's  law  of 
family  expenditures,  so  familiar  to  all  students  of  elementary 
economics.     The  fact  that  (2)   "as  the  income  of  a  family  in- 
creases, the  proportionate  expenditure  for  food  decreases" 
indicates  that  even  the  poor  man  will  not  deprive  nimself  of 
fcod.     If  the  income  is  small,  a  larger  proportion  of  it  is 
spent  for  this  commodity. 

"."hen  fear  of  starvation  and  pangs  of  hunger  strike  a 
large  number  of  people  at  one  time,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
them  to  group  together  and  seel:  relief  in  some  form.  All 
through  history  there  has  been  agitation,  war,  legislation  and 

(1)  Taken  from  lectures  of  Professor  S.  C.  Wyand  in 

ccurse  called  "Economics  of  Consumption" 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College 

(2)  Elements  of  Economics  --  C.  R.  Fay  and  W.  C.  Bagley ,  Jr. 

Macmillan  Company     (1933)  Page  36 
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emigration  brought  about  by  those  who  are  unable  to  satisfy 
their  appetites  for  this  primary  want  of   ran.     Famous  Instances, 
such  as  tiie  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the  repeal  v.f  the  Corn 
Laws  in  England  in  1346,  the  emigration  of  the  Irish  during 
the  potato  famine  of  1846-47  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  many 
which  might  be  mentioned. 

Enjoyment  cf :    Were  food  a  necessity  only,  it  would  be 
important ,  of  course ;  but  it  would  not  have  attained  the  degree 
of  Importance  it  now  holds.     There  are,  and  perhaps  always 
have  been,  those  who  live  to  eat.     They  consume  far  in  excess 
of  what,  their  bodies  need.     The  consumption  of  food  is  a  de- 
cided form  of  pleasure  for  such  people. 

Almost  everybody  gets  a  certain  amount  of  enjoyment  out 
of  his  meals,  even  though  he  may  not  eat  an  excessive  quantity 
at  any  time.     Few  in  number  are  those  who  care  not  whether  the 
dinner  bell  rings.     They  are  usually  people  who  are  suffering 
from  physical  or  mental  ailments  which  spell  ruination  for  a 
sense  of  pleasure  tc  be  derived  from  food. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  "The  Theory  of  Political  Economy," 
(1)  referring  to  Nassau  William  Senior's  treatment  of  the  "Law 
of  Variety"  in  human  requirements,  said  that  after  man  has 
taken  care  of  the  simple  necessities  cf  life,  he  turns  his  at- 
tention toward  varying  his  food.     The  resulting  variety  is 

(1)   The  Theory  of  Political  Economy  --  W.  Stanley  Jevcns 

Macmillan  Company  (London)   --  1371  Pa~e  48 
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largely  responsible  for  the  enjoyable  feature  of  the  consump- 
tion cf  food. 

At  one  time  this  variety  was  controlled  almost  entirely 
by  one's  environment .     Poor  means  of  transportation  and  preser- 
vation prevented  the  exchange  of  perishable  foods.     People  in 
the  Torrid  Zone  were  limited  to  the  consumption  of  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables.     Those  who  lived  in  the  Temperate  Zones 
had  a  widei  range  of  choice,  but  they  were  denied  the  delec- 
tableness  of  the  Juicy  fruits  from  the  warmer  climates.  The 
Frigid  Zone  inhabitants  were,  as  they  are  now,  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  meat  products  of  the  native  animals. 

Today,  under  our  modern  means  of  transportation,  refrigera 
tion,  and  food  preservation,  many  of  these  limitations  have 
been  greatly  reduced.    Variety  is  now  lacking,  not  so  much  in 
the  types  of  food  as  in  the  methods  cf  cooking.    As  a  result, 
the  salaries  of  "en  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  food  are 
often  determined  by  their  ability  to  create  varied  and  attrac- 
tive dishes.     The  chef  who  is  outstanding  in  the  art  of  cuisine 
rah-s  high  among  those  interested  in  palatable  delicacies. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  tea  table  or  tne  dinner 
table  is  an  excellent  place  for  the  discussion  and  settlement 
of  many  troublesome  problems.     Consequently,  we  see  business, 
governmental  and  international  matters  settled  over  a  cup  of 
tea  or  demi-tasse.  No  social  gathering  is  complete  without  the 
food  factor  holding  a  foremost  place.     The  social  calendar 
holds  records  of  many  bridge  parties,  which  are  almost  always 
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followed  by  teas,  of  dances,  usually  preceded  by  dinners  or 
banquets,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Pvrstlge  a::d  Distinction  In:     Thorsteln  Veblen,  the 
principal  writer  of  the  school  of  Institutionalise,  has 
attributed  still  further  significance  to  the  consumption  of 
food.     In  his  "Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class"   (1)  Veblen 
claimed  that  by  consuming  elaborate  and  excessive  amounts  of 
food  conspicuously,  one  gains  distinction  among  his  associ- 
ates.    The  thought  behind  this  is  that  anybody  who  can  afford 
to  indulge  in  this  "conspicuous  consumption,"  or  have  others 
do  it  for  him,  is  assumed  to  be  a  little  better  off  financial- 
ly than  many  of  his  fellow  men.    He  thus  achieves  a  certain 
degree  of  prestige. 

The  idea  is  open  to  argument,  of  course,  but  there  are 
instances  which  might  be  offered  In  an  attempted  proof  of  it. 
The  elaborate  dishes  of  the  debutante's  party  are  often  taken 
as  an  indication  of  what  the  family  can  afford.     Ever;  the 
amount  the  business  man  pays  for  his  daily  lunch  is  sometimes 
a  basis  for  his  colleagues'  opinion  of  his  financial  status. 

To  conclude,  it  may  be  said  that  food  consumption  is  a 
very  important  factor  at  any  time  and  from  many  points  of  view. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study,  however,  to  discover,  not 
the  importance  of  food,  but  what  changes,  if  any,  have  oc- 

(1)   The  Theory  of  the  leisure  Glass  —  Thorsteln  Veblen 

The  Modern  Library  (New  York)     1899  Pages  68-1C1 
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curred  in  the  consumption  of  this  product  in  the  United  States 
during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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CHAPTER  II 

TYPES  A..D  QUANTITIES  CCHS  MED 

Perhaps  never  before  has  the  study  of  food  consumption 
been  such  an  interesting  subject  for  so  many  different  groups 
of  people.     The  home  economist  is  endeavoring  to  find  out  what 
the  consumer  eats  in  order  that  the  diet  may  be  improved  from 
a  standpoint  of  nutrition  and  cost.     The  medical  research 
worker  is  anxious  to  include  some  of  the  newly  discovered 
health  aids  in  the  daily  fare  of  the  individual.     The  economist 
is  interested  in  ascertaining  Information  which  will  help  him 
to  solve  the  problem  of  balancing  production  and  consumption. 

Each  has  his  own  particular  aim  and  his  own  Individual 
method.    All  agree,  however,  that  the  clearest  and  most  concise 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  a  study  in  which  the  figures  are 
reduced  to  per  capita  consumption.     Such  a  study  enables  the 
student  to  make  comparisons  between  different  years,  resulting 
in  an  indication  of  the  general  trend. 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  significant  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  economic  and  social  lives  of  the  people  of  our 
country.    Many  of  these  are  so  obvious  that  they  need  no  re- 
search worker  to  point  them  out.    A  change  in  the  dietary 
habits  of  a  people  is  far  less  apparent  than  most  changes,  how- 
ever.    Under  normal  conditions  it  takes  place  gradually  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  it  is  seldom  noticeable  to  the  lay- 
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man.  Only  in  abnormal  periods  may  a  change  be  observed  without 
a  preceding  study. 

A  further  handicap  is  the  fact  that  the  word  "food"  in- 
cludes so  very  many  different  products.     A  faultless  conclusion 
as  to  the  change  in  the  consumption  of  food  over  a  period  of 
years  would  necessitate  the  gathering  of  statistics  relating 
to  hundreds  of  items.     Even  then  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  include  all  the  foods  which  people  consume.     A  consideration 
of  the  leading  products,  however,  will  ^ive  one  a  fairly 
accurate  conception  of  what  has  occurred. 

Chief  among  these  leading  products  are  grains,  meat, 
poultry  products,  vegetables  (fresh  and  canned),  fruits  (fresh 
and  canned),  sugar,  beverages,  and  dairy  products.     Each  of 
these  will  be  discussed  under  a  separate  heading. 

Grains  I    *11  through  the  ages  grain  products  have  been 
considered  the  principal  food  of  man.     The  price  of  bread  has 
always  been  a  weighty  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  living 
at  any  particular  time.     It  would  seem,  then,  that  these  should 
be  given  a  foremost  place  in  a  study  of  food  consumption.  The 
figures  used  are  taken  from  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  indicate  the  average  number  of 
pounds  consumed  annually  by  each  person. 
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(1)  1399  (2)  1936 

Wheat  Flour  223-9  lb.  175.0  lbs. 

Corn  ileal  117.0    "  23.0  " 

Rice  3.5    "  5.5  " 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  trend  is  toward  a 
decreased  use  of  these  products.     Taking  the  sum  of  the  three 
for  each  year,  the  drop  in  the  number  of  pounds  consumed  is 
136  lbs.,  or  about  36.57^. 

The   table  on  Page  17  gives  an  idea  of  the  proportion  cf 
calories  derived  from  grain  products  during  the  years 
1335-1904,  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1935  and  later.  Al- 
though the  per  centage  varied,  and  still  does  vary,  with  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  food,  the  relative  proportion  in 
each  case  has  been  less  during  recent  years. 


Meat ;    Animal  products  are  a  very  popular  form  of  food 
among  people  with  a  high  standard  of  living.    *'7e  read  numerous 
articles  which  tell  us  how  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  increased,  but  the  statistics  on  meat  consump- 
tion could  hardly  be  used  as  proof.    Between  1900  and  1939  the 
average  amount  of  meat  (excluding  poultry)  eaten  by  each  person 
decreased  by  19.6  lbs.,  or  about  13.02^.     (See  table  ^n  Page  16) 


(1)  Summary  of  Estimated  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Foodstuffs 

in  united  States  Since  1339 --Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Commerce  (3ureau  cf  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce) 

November,  1933  Pa.~e  1 

(2)  What  and  How  Much  Do  People  Sat? - -Published  by  U.  S.  Dept. 

of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce) 

November,  1933  Page  1  
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(1)   Consumption  of  Meat  (excluding  poultry) 


3eef 
Veal 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

Pork  (excluding  lard) 

Total 


1900 

67.0  lbs. 
5.2  " 
6.5  " 

71.9  " 

150.5  lbs. 


1939 

53.7  lbs 
7.1  " 
6.6  " 

53.6  " 

131.0  lbs 


(1)     Figures  taken  from  "Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Market 
Statistics  and  Related  Data  1939" 

Taken  from  publication  by  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Agricultural 

Market in;  Service) 
Washington,  D.  May,  1940 

(Charts  10,  11,  16,  31) 
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TRZ..DS  I     VILLA QE  a..D  URBAH  DIETARY  PATTER.. S  AS  SHOWN  3{  PRC POR- 
TION of  calories  derived  fro;,  specified  groups  OF  FOOD  (1) 


Proportion  cf  Calories  Derived  From 


Food  ex- 
penditures 
a  per- 
son a  v/eek 
and  period 


$l.g5-Sl.37 
1885-1904 
1905-14 
1915-24 
1925-34 
1935  and 
later 


1 .88-12.49 
lo. 5-1904 
1905-14 
1915-24 
1925-34 
1935  and 
later 


3-raln 
Products 

Per- 
cent 

42 
37 
37 
34 


34 
40 
36 
36 
31 


52.50-S3.12 

1335-1904 

•  38 

1905-14 

:  35 

1915-24 

:  30 

1925-34 

:  32 

1935  and 

:  30 

later 

Meats , 
Poultry , 
Fish, 

Per- 
cent 

22 

13 

13 
12 
12 


25 
13 
15 
12 
13 


24 
25 
13 
15 
15 


All 

Fats 

Per- 
cent 

13" 

12 

15 

16 

13 


15 
13 
15 
16 
13 


12 
12 
13 
16 
13 


Sugars 

and 
Sweet s 

Per- 
cent 
10 

9 
12 
11 
12 


All 
Vege- 
tables 

and  Milk , 
Fruit  Cheese 


Per- 
cent 
9 

12 

14 

13 

13 


Per- 
cent 

7 

9 
11 
11 


10 

10 

6 

10 

13 

O 

12 

13 

9 

11 

15 

10 

12 

15 

11 

10 

10 

6 

10 

11 

7 

12 

16 

11 

11 

15 

11 

12 

14 

11 

(1)   The  information  for  this  chart  was  taken  from  Table  1  (P.  128) 

of  the  United  States  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture ,  1939 


Xote :    Not  an  exact  copy  of  tne  table 
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Poultry  Product g :     In  the  year  1399  (1)  each  person  In 
our  country  ate  17.2  dozens  of  eggs  and  about  25  lbs.  in 
1935  (2) .     Allowing  nine  eggs  to  the  pound,  there  were  225  eggs 
or  13.75  dozen,  eaten  by  the  individual  in  the  latter  year, 
indicating  a  slight  increase. 

Tne  figures  relating  to  chickens  and  turkeys  are  very  in- 
adequate for  a  decent  comparison.     It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  consumption  of  these  products  has  not  decreased  as 
much  as  that  of  other  meats. 

Vegetables :    Consumption  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  more 
cle?rly  delineated  if  we  consider  it  under  three  headings; 
namely,  potatoes  (white  and  sweet) ,  other  fresh  vegetables, 
and  canned  vegetables. 

The  potato,--  that  old  faithful  of  the  dinner  menu, —  has 
been  sadly  neglected  during  recent  years.     The  white  potato  has 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  popularity.     In  1936  (2)  each 
person  in  our  country  ate  only  140  lbs.  of  this  reliable  old 
vegetable,  while  he  consumed  187.2  lbs.  in  1899  (1).  The 

(1)  Figures  taken  from  "Summary  of  Estimated  Per  Capita  Con- 

sumption of  Foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  Since  1S39" 
Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce)  1938 

(Pages  2  &  4) 

(2)  Figures  taken  from  What  and  Kow  Much  Do  People  Eat" 

Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce)  1936 

(Pages  1  &  2) 
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sweet  potato,  too,  is  less  in  favor  than  it  was  at  tne  begin- 
ning of  this  century.     In  1899  (1)  the  individual  ate  30.58  lbs. 
of  "sweets"  and  only  about  23  lbs.  annually  during  the  years 
between  1935  and  1939  (2) . 

The  potato  is,  however,  the  only  vegetable  which  has 
fared  so  poorly  in  the  United  States.     Most  cf  the  others  have 
held  their  own  or  increased  in  favor  during  the  past  forty 
years.     EsDecially  is  this  true  of  the  succulent  vegetables. 
The  cnart  on  page  20   indicates  the  changes  whicn  have  occurred 
in  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  quantities  expressed  in    ounds  are  often  misleading. 
For  instance,  when  one  stops  to  consider  the  extra  leaves  of 
spinach  or  lettuce  contained  in  a  single  pound,  ne  begins  to 
think  of  these  products  as  having  gained  tremendously  in 
dietary  popularity. 

The  use  of  the  canned  vegetable  seems  to  have  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  in  spite  of  the  improvements  in  refrigera- 
tion and  transportation.     This  is  not  surprising  when  we  stop 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  thousands  of  people  in  our 


(1)  Figures  taken  from  "Summary  of  Estimated  Per  Capita  Con- 

sumption cf  Foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  Since  1889" 
Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  cf  Commerce 
(3ureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce)  1933 

(Page  4) 

(2)  The  Agricultural  Situation  --  August  1940 

Monthly  publication  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics)   --  Washington,  D.C 
(Page  14) 
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VEGETABLES 


(1)  1921- 

-25 

(2)  1936 

Asparagus 

2.16 

lbs. 

2.5  lbs. 

Cabbage 

13.79 

ii 

25 .0  " 

Carrots 

1.30 

it 

7.0  ■ 

Cauliflower 

.99 

it 

2.5  " 

Celery- 

4.65 

ii 

D*      8.5  " 

Lettuce 

■5.77 

heads 

13.0  " 

Green  Peas 

3.39 

lbs. 

5.0  ■ 

Spinach 

1.68 

ii 

4.5  " 

Tomatoes 

32.41 

it 

35 .0  " 

*  (probably  about  8.5  lbs.) 


(1)   Figures  taken  from  "Summary  of  Estimated  Per  Capita  Con- 
sumption of  Foodstuffs  in  the  United  States 
Since  1889" 
Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  cf  Commerce 
(3ureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce) 

1938 
(Page  3) 


(2)  Fisures  taken  from  "What  and  How  Much  Do  People  Eat" 
Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  cf  Commerce 
(3ureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce) 

1936 
(Page  2) 
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(1)  SELECTED  CANNED  VEGETABLES:  APPARENT 
PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION,  1919-38 


Item 


1919-20      1924-25      1929-30  1934-35 

to  to  to  to 

1923-24      1928-29      1933-34  1938-39 

Pounds  per  capita,  canned 
weight 


Asparagus 

0.38 

0.48 

0.45 

0.48 

Snap  beans 

.72 

1.24 

1.54 

1.76 

Beets 

.23 

.37 

.43 

.63 

Corn 

3.60 

3-90 

3.56 

3.98 

Peas 

3.06 

4.18 

3.82 

4.66 

Pumpkin  and 
Squash 

.36 

.53 

.40 

Spinach 

.48 

.65 

.66 

.88 

Tomatoes 

5.10 

6.14 

5.78 

5.72 

Tomato  pulp , 
Juice 

.59 

.62 

1.41 

3.33 

TOTAL 

14.16 

17.94 

18.18 

21.84 

(1)  The  Agricultural 

Situation 

—  August 

1940 

Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) 

Page  16 
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country  live  at  the  present  time.     At  any  rate,  canned  rege- 
taoles  taken  as  a  whole  were  consumed  in  quantities  of  10.29  Ids 
per  capita  in  1899  (1),  and  23.41  lbs.  in  1931  (1).  While 
the  figures  have  fluctuated  since  then,  the  general  trend  has 
been  upward,  as  seen  on  the  table  on  page  21. 

Fraits:     The  table  on  pase  23,  relating  to  the  consumption 
of  fresh  fruits,  is  very  comparable  to  that  on  page    20 » 
showing  the  increased  use  of  vegetables  as  a  form  of  xood. 
With  the  exception  cf  apples,  peaches,  and  strawberries,  every 
form  of  fruit  listed  here  has  gained  in  importance.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  citrus  fruits. 

Those  shelves  in  the  grocery  store  which  contain  canned 
fruits  bespeak  the  popularity  cf  these  products  at  the  present 
time.    Almost  all  types  cf  fruit  in  all  forms  are  canned  now. 
The  colorful  labels  may  read  "half -peaches ,"  Sliced  peaches," 
"grapefruit  sections,"  "grapefruit  juice,"  "apple  sauce," 
"apple  juice  "  and  so  on  down  through  the  fruit  family.  The 
large  and  complete  stoc    carried  by  any  ordinary  store 
indicates  the  volume  of  sales  of  these  products  which  are 
made  daily . 

(1)  Figures  taken  from  "Summary  of  Estimated  Per  Capita  Con- 
sumption of  Foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  Since  1889" 
Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  cf  Commerce 
(Bureau  cf  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce)  1938 

(page  5) 
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FRESH  FRUITS 


(1)  1399 

(2)  1936 

Apples 

106.95 

lbs. 

45.0 

3ananas 

12.52 

.. 

20.0 

j-rape±  ruit- 

•  92 

^1909) 

7.5 

G-rapes 

13.54 

16.0 

Lemons 

2.99 

4.0 

Oranges 

6.69 

25.0 

Peaches 

15.26 

"  (1909) 

10.0 

Pears 

3.46 

4.5 

Strawberries 

5.16 

5.0 

(1)  Figures  taken  from  "Summary  of  Estimated  Per  Capita  Con- 
sumption of  Foodstuffs  in  the  United  States 
Since  1839" 
Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  cf  Commerce 
(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce) 

1933 
(Page  3) 


(2)  Figures  taken  from  "What  and  Hoy/  Much  Do  People  Eat" 
Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
(3ureau  cf  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce) 

1935 
(Pages  1  &  2) 
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Sugar ;     The  increased  strength  of  the  sweet  tooth  of  the 
American  people  can  be  seen  bv  a  glance  at  the  figures  or.  sugar 
consumption.     The  amount  of  sugar  eaten  annually  by  each  person 
in  this  country  increased  by  about  54>  in  the  first  thirty-six 
years  of  this  century.     At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury (1)   the  per  capita  consumption  was  estimated  to  be 
61  lbs.  annually,  while  in  1936  (2)   it  was  assumed  to  be  about 
100  lbs*     This  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  added  use  of 
dainties  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  heavier  and  more  whole- 
some products,  such  as  grains.    As  a  second  reason  may  be 
offered  the  fact  that  our  general  standard  of  living  has  been 
on  the  upward  trend  during  the  past  forty  years . 

Beverages :     If  only  the  beverages  consumed  with  the  meal 
are  considered,  the  three  which  must  be  mentioned  are  tea, 
coffee,  and  milk.     Chocolate  might  be  included,  of  course,  but 
the  figures  for  it  are  usually  combined  with  the  statistics  for 
all  chocolate  products,  making  it  impossible  to  tell  the  exact 
amount  used  for  the  drink. 

(1)  Figures  taken  from  "Summary  of  Estimated  Per  Capita  Con- 

sumption of  Foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  Since  1689" 
Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce)      1938      Page  6 

(2)  Figures  taken  from  "What  and  Kow  Much  Do  People  Eat" 

Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  cf  Commerce 
(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce)       1936      Page  2 
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During  the  years  between  1399  and  1936  we  have  lessened 
our  already  snail  Intake  of  tea  from  .97  lbs.  per  person  to 
.7  lbs.  per  person  annually;  at  the  °ame  time  increasing  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  coffee  from  10.72  lbs.  to  13.0  lbs.  (1) 
This  _s  Just  one  xore  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  have  well 
earned  the  title  of  the  "coffee-drinking  nation." 

The  figures  for  milk  are  very  inadequate  for  a  satisfac- 
tory study.     The  best  story  is  given  in  some  charts  prepared  by 
the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  of  New  York  City  in 
1939  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
indicate  the  fact  that  since  1920  the  individual  has  consumed 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  milk  each  year.     The  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  (2)  places  the  estimate  for  1936 
at  340  lbs.     This  figure  includes  whole  milk  and  cream. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  (3)  tne  testimony  of  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe  brought  out 
some  interesting  facts  about  milk  products.     The  consumption 
of  evaporated  milk  rose  from  11.1  lbs.  per  capita  in  1925  to 

(1)  Figures  taken  from  "Summary  of  Estimated  Per  Capita  Con- 

sumption of  Foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  Since  1889" 

Published  by  U.  3.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce)       1938  Pages  2&6 

(2)  Figures  taken  from  "What  and  How  Much  Do  People  Eat" 

Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  )     1936    Page  2 

(3)  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  Reports  --  Part  7 

G-overnment  Printing  Office  —  Washington,  D.  C.  1939 

Pages  2863-4 
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16.6  lba.  in  1936.     Condensed  milk  lost  in  favor  during  this 
same  period.     However,  the  production  of  evaporated  and  con- 
densed milk  taken  together  almost  doubled  in  the  fifteen  years 
between  1923  and  1938. 

Dr.  Howe  also  stated  that,  although  he  had  no  figures, 
powdered  milk  is  growing  in  use.     He  said  that  much  of  that 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  shipped  to  the  South  and  to 
Puerto  Rico,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is  used  here  in  the 
production  of  ice  cream. 

Dairy  Products:     The  other  dairy  products  have  not  taken 
the  static  stand  of  fresh  milk,  according  to  material  printed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.     Butter  has 
decreased  from  19.9  lbs.  in  1899  (1)  to  18  lbs.  in  1935  (2). 
Cheese,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gained  slightly  in  popularity, 
increasing  in  use  from  3.7  lbs.  (1)  to  4.5  lbs.  (2)  per  person 
during  this  same  period. 

To  summarize  the  following  pages  it  may  be  said  that  the 
average  American  has  changed  his  dietary  habits  within  the 
past  forty  years.    Beeause  of  the  decreased  consumption  of  such 
products  as  grains  and  the  starchy  vegetables,  there  is  an  idea 

(1)  Figures  taken  from  "Summary  of  Estimated  Per  Capita  Con- 

sumption of  Foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  Since  1889" 
Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
(3ureau  of  Foreign  and  Dome -tic  Commerce)  1938    Page  2 

(2)  Figures  taken  from  "What  and  How  Much  Do  People  Eat" 

Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
_       (Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce)  1936    Page  2 
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prevalent  amont  many  that  txie  individual  consumes  much  less 
today  than  he  did  in  1900 .     A  true  picture  cf  the  complete 
diet,  however,  will  depict  a  fallacy  in  this  idea. 

The  quantity  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  food  in  the 
United  States  today  is  about  the  same  as,  or  perhaps  slightly 
less  than,  it  was  in  1900,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  different 

foods.     In  the  Jul  ted.  States  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  for  1939 

• 

we.  read  that  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  (1885-1937)  "consump- 
tion has  sliifted  from  one  food  group  to  another,  even  though 
the  total  weight  of  food  consumed  a  person  a  year  has  regained 
fairly  constant."  (1) 

In  this  same  publication  we  find  that  "forty  to  fifty 
years  ago  more  than  80  percent  of  the  food  calories  in  Ameri- 
can diets  were  derived  from  the  grains,  meats,  fats  other 
than  butter,  sugars,  potatoes,  and  mature  legumes.     The  propor- 
tion is  still  well  over  70  percent ,  even  though  consumption  of 
milk,  fruits,  and  the  succulent  vegetables  --  foods  noted  for 
their  mineral  elements  and  vltaiLins  —  has  markedly  increased'(  1) 

The   table  on  page    17  adequately  explains  the  above  quota- 
tion.   From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  families  at  the  three 
important  levels  of  food  expenditure  now  spend  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  incomes  for  such  products  as  fats,  sugars,  fruit, 

(1)  Agricultural  Yearbook  for  1939  —  Published  by  the  U.  3. 
Deot.  cf  Agriculture     --  Washington,  D.  G. 
Pages  313-314    and  123-129 

• 

27 

vegetables  (other  than  potatoes  and  starchy  vegetables) ,  and 
milk,  at  the  expense  of  such  foods  as  grain  products,  heavy 
vegetables,  and  meats.     The  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  lighter 
foods  at  the  present  time. 
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(1)  FOOD  SOLD  IN  RETAIL  MARKET:  ESTIMATED 

YEARLY  PER  CAPITA  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  SPECIFIED  FOODS  OR 
GROUPS  OF  FOODS,  BY  PERIODS,  1920-37 


1920 

to 
1924 

1925 

to 
1929 

1930 

to 
1933 

1934 

to 
1937 

Item 

Pounds 

Cereal  products 

229 

226 

211 

196 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes 

178 

164 

156 

157 

Sugar  and  sirup 

106 

118 

107 

110 

Dairy  products: 

Milk  and  cream 
Butter 

Other  manufactured 

315 
17 
23 

334 

17 

28 

337 
18 
28 

328 
17 
32 

Fruits : 
Fresh 
Dried 

Vegetables 

179 
6 

135 

192 
6 

148 

184 
5 

154 

189 
6 

169 

Lean  meats  and  fish 

138 

133 

129 

126 

Eggs 

28 

32 

32 

30 

Beans ,  peas ,  nuts 

11 

14 

16 

16 

Fats  other  than  butter 

44 

47 

47 

45 

(1)  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1939 

Published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Page  314 
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CHAPTER  III 
CONSUMPTION  MODES 

What  answer  would  he  get  If  one  were  to  stop  people  on  a 
city  street  any  morning  and  ask  the  question,  "What  did  you  eat 
for  breakfast?"     It  1s  difficult  to  say,  of  course, —  but  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  reply  to  such  a  question  today  would  be 
considerably  different  from  that  of  the  same  Interrogation  In 
1900. 

In  general,  our  current  consumption  modes  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  days  which  began  this  twentieth  century.  The 
words  "in  general"  must  be  used  because  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  meals  of  some  of  our  people,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of 
rural  districts,  may  be  compared  rather  than  contrasted  for 
these  two  periods.     Yet,  even  in  most  farm  areas  there  have 
been  significant  changes  in  this  respect. 

The  1900  Meal:     In  1900  the  hearty  breakfast  was  in  vopc.ue. 
People  ate  heavily  in  order  to  derive  enough  energy  for  an  early 
morning  walk  to  work  and  a  long  morning  of  toil  in  some  form 
or  other. 

For  his  midday  meal  a  man  ate  a  substantial  amount  because 
he  had  not  eaten  for  several  hours  and  would  not  eat  for  several 
more.    Often,  too,  his  labor  exacted  much  physical  exertion  of 
him.     Hours  of  employment  were  usually  long,  and  means  of  trans- 
portation were  limited.    As  a  result,  the  worker  spent  a  con- 
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siderable  amount  of  time  getting  to  and  engaged  at  his  place  of 
emoloyment • 

The  evening  meal  was  often  a  supper  of  "left-overs  "  from 
dinner.     In  any  event,  it  was  generally  a  light  meal  which 
would  not  interfere  with  slumber,  which  started  early  in  those 
days.     An  eight-hour  sleep  necessitated  an  early  retirement. 

The  1940  Meal;     Quite  different,  the  1940  manner  of  feeding 
the  body.     The  average  worker  today  arises  later  because  his 
working  day  starts  later.     He  may  live  a  long  distance  from  the 
factory,  office,  or  schoolroom,  but  he  drives  his  car  or  rides 
in  a  subway,  bus,  or  train.     Ke  probably  is  not  hungry  for 
breakfast  because  he  has  had  a  "bedtime  snack"  the  night  before. 
Orange  Juice,  toast  and  coffee  constitute  his  first  meal  of  the 
day.     This  he  eats  hurriedly  before  leaving  the  house,  or  per- 
haps he  stops  off  at  the  corner  drugstore  for  the  same  type  of 
breakfast • 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  here  the  fact  that  that 
old  Yankee  dining  establishment  of  Durgin  and  Park's  in  the  mar- 
ket district  of  Boston  has  recently  decided  to  open  at  10:30  a.m 
instead  of  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.     A  recent  issue  of 
a  Boston  newspaper  contained  a  very  entertaining  article  re- 
lating to  this  change.     The  writer,  Padriac  King,  said  that: 

(1)  "Business  in  and  about  Boston's  two  noted  public 
markets — Faneull  Kail  and  Quincy--and  the 

(1)     Boston  Sunday  Post  --  February  16,  1941  Page  A-2 
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wholesale  grocery  and  produce  district, 
which  once  got  under  way  with  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn  in  the  sky,  now  begins  nearly 
three  hours  later.     Gradual  has  been  this 
change.     With  the  passing  years,  business- 
opening  yours  have  been  growing  later  and 
later,  first,  from  5  to  6,  then  to  7  and, 
finally  to  8  in  the  morning." 

Describing  the  breakfasts  of  earlier  years  at  this  famous 

eating  place,  he  mentioned: 

( 1 )  "... stacks  of  buckwheat  cakes,  mounds 

of  com  bread  and  hot  biscuits,  a  profusion 
of  ham  and  eggs,  pork  sausages,  liver  and 
bacon — all  washed  down  by  a  flood  of  steam- 
ing coffee . . . . " 

The  paragraph  which  seems  to  sum  up  the  whole  situation  at 

present  reads : 

(2)  "G-reat  days,  great  days!     But  things — 
alasl — are  very  different  now.     What  with 
the  rush  and  turmoil  of  modern  life,  and  the 
tendency  of  Washington  to  remake  man  all 
over,  socially  and  economically,  Bostonians 
who  once  breakfasted  within  the  shadows  of  the 
Cradle  of  Liberty  are  now  starting  their  daily 
toil  on  a  sliver  of  toast  and  a  thimbleful  of 
orange  Juice!" 

The  midday  meal  of  today  is  usually  termed  "lunch."  The 
worker  is  not  very  hungry  because  he  has  not  worked  many  hours 
or  very  strenuously.     His  day  began  at  a  later  hour,  and  a 
machine  did  a  good  part  of  the  laborious  work.     If  he  is  an 
office  employee,  part  of  his  "thinking"  was  done  for  him  by  a 
calculating  machine.     In  many  instances  a  sandwich  and  a  milk 
shake  or  "frappe"  are  sufficient  to  appease  his  hunger.    This  is 

(1)  and  (2)    Boston  Sunday  Post  —  February  16,  1941         Page  A-2 
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often  secured  at  the  drugstore. 

Mr.  Schllnk  has  little  or  no  use  for  these  corner  drugstores 

and  commercial  restaurants.     He  says  (referring  to  books): 

(1)  "Another  is  needed  on  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  the  drug  store  lunchcounter  and  com- 
mercial restaurants;  the  latter  are  fast  de- 
generating into  olaces  where  cans  and  bottles 
are  opened,  their  contents  heated  and  served, 
and  the   'empties'  piled  high  in  the  alley." 

This  may  be  so,  but  the  fact  remains  that  eating  places  of 

this  type  are  well  patronized  by  people  who  want  a  light  and 

quick  lunch. 

By  evening  our  modern  man  has  time  to  relax  and  enjoy  his 
biggest  meal.    This  is  dinner  time  for  him.     He  eats  leisurely 
and  heavily  because  he  does  not  anticipate  an  early  retirement. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  get  his  eight-hour  rest  by  going 
to  bed  soon  after  eating. 

If  this  fellow  goes  out  after  dinner,  he  probably  has  a 
lunch  before  he  returns.    This  may  be  at  a  friend's  house  after 
a  card  game,  or  it  may  be  in  a  restaurant  after  the  show.  The 
bedtime  snack  Is  so  popular  that  eating  establishments  now 
feature  "af ter-the-show"  suggestions. 

These  cases  do  not  represent  the  habits  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  of  course.     The  manners  in  which 
people  eat  are  determined  largely  by  their  modes  of  living. 


(1>  Eat,  Drink  and  Be  Wary        —  F.  J.  Schlink 

Grosset  and  Dunlap  (1935)        Page  ix  of  Foreword 
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They  do,  however,  give  us  a  picture  of  the  eating  habits  of  a 
great  many  American  people  during  the  years  1900  and  1940. 

The  tendency  during  the  past  forty  years  has  been  toward 
the  light  breakfast,  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the 
orincipal  meal  in  the  evening.     Sometimes  this  system  is  criti- 
cized because  men  work  all  day  without  replenishing  their  stock 
of  energy.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
this  is  an  ideal  situation,  because  they  believe  a  man  less  fit 
to  work  well  after  a  hearty  repast.    This  type  of  meal,  they 
say,  should  be  eaten  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  time  to  rest 
after  it. 


i 
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CHAPTER  IV 

REASONS  FOR  THE  CHANGES  IN  FOOD 
CONSUMPTION  AND  IN  CONSUMPTION  MODES 

During  the  forty-year  period  between  1900  and  1940  the 
inhabitants  of  our  country  have  changed  their  dietary  habits  in 
two  respects.     First,  they  now  consume  greater  quantities  of 
some  and  smaller  quantities  of  other  foods.     Secondly,  their 
modes  of  eating  have  changed. 

These  differences  have  not  been  brought  about  by  individu- 
als uninfluenced  in  any  manner.     Science,  laws,  styles,  adver- 
tising, economic  and  social  activities  have  all  played  a  part. 

The  Influence  of  Science 
Vitamins ;    Medical  research  and  nutrition  workers  of  this 
century  have  been  working  overtime  on  the  subject  of  vitamins. 
Little  known  twenty-five  years  ago,  these  vitamins  now  hold  a 
foremost  place  in  the  dietary  cults  of  our  people.     We  are  be- 
coming more  vitamin-conscious  day  by  day.     With  the  discovery  of 
each  new  vitamin,  the  consumer's  interest  is  stimulated.  Food 
advertisements  now  contain,  not  only  an  assertion  of  the  palata- 
bility  of  the  product,  but  a  statement  relating  to  the  vitamin 
content. 

At  the  present  time  scientists  have  brought  forth  two  new 
comers  in  the  vitamin  alphabet, —  K  and  P.    The  older  ones  have 
been  broken  up  into  component  parts,  so  that  we  now  have  such 
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terms  as  vitamin  Bi,  B2 ,  and  even  B5. 

This  recent  development  of  the  vitamin  knowledge  has  had 
an  outstanding  effect  on  the  consumer's  choice  of  food  products 
Advertisements,  menus,  package  labels,  and  salesmen  are  all  em- 
ployed in  the  furtherance  of  the  use  of  foods  containing  these 
elements . 

Any  magazine  which  is  read  by  women  usually  carries  any 

number  of  advertisements  of  this  type.     In  just  one  of  the 

many  such  publications,  the  following  appeals  are  made: 

(1)  a-Sunkist  California  Lemons 

"an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  C, 
a  good  source  of  vitamin  B]_,  and 
the  bnly  known1  source  of  the 
newly-discovered  vitamin  P,  or 
'cl  triii1." 

b-Libby's  Hawaiian  Pineapple 

"it  is  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  C." 

c-Dole  Pineapple  Juice 

"A  good  source  of  vitamins  B  and  C, 
and  contains  vitamin  A." 

d-Q,uaker  Oats  are  advertised  as  con- 
taining Thiamin  (Vitamin  B]_). 

e-Squlbb  Cod-Liver  Oil  containing 
vitamins  D  and  A. 

f-Sunsweet  Prunes 

"They're  rich  in  Vitamin  A  and  a 
good  source  of  Vitamins  B  and  Gr." 

g-Nucoa  --  "Every  pound  of  NUCOA  always 
contains  over  7,500  Vitamin  A  units  — 
guaranteed  by  scientific  test  and 
control." 


(1)  McCall's  Magazine  ------  February,  1941 

a--Page  43         b--Page  57        c— Page  58  d--Page70 
e— Page  71        f— Page  80       g--Page  123 
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The  reader,  whether  or  not  she  l'nowa  anything  about  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  this  matter  of  the  vitamin-content  of  certain 
products.     Neither  can  the  passer-by  of  the  drug  store  remain 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  orange  Juice,  graoefruit  Juice,  and 
other  such  drinks  are  rich  in  these  healthful  elements.  The 
windows  are  filled  with  advertisements  telling  him  Just  this. 

Aside  from  advertising,  however,  much  has  been  done  to 
educate  the  layman  in  the  matter  of  food  composition.  Numerous 
books  have  been  written  on  the  subject.     In  a  recent  book 
published  by  Professor  Henry  Borsook  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  (1),  vitaiiin-ri  ch  diets  are  set  forth  for  all 
types  of  people , --even  for  those  who  must  dine  in  restaurants. 

There  is  evidence  that  more  may  be  done  later  on  in  this 

matter  of  educating  the  consumer  and  of  controlling  the  vitamin 

propaganda.    An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  reads: 

(2)  "The  truth  is  that  the  science  of 
vitaminology  is  still  so  young  that  it  is 
only  learning  to  walk.    Time  and  time 
again  it  has  turned  out  that,  to  be  effective, 
one  vitamin  must  be  supplemented  by  another 
and  that  vitamins  actually  fight  each  other 
under  some  conditions.     The  studies  made  in 
England  of  white  flour  fortified  with  vitamin 
Bi  indicate  that  deficiency  diseases  are  not 
so  simple  as  they  seem.     When  the  knowledge 
of  vitamins  we  still  lack  is  at  our  command 
it  may  become  necessary  to  control  the 
preservation,  processing  and  packaging  of  food 
as  rigorously  as  we  control  the  quality  of 
drugs." 

(1)  Vitamins:     What  They  Are  and  How  They  Can  Benefit  You 

Henry  Borsook 

The  Viking  Press      New  York  (1940) 

(2)  New  York  Tlmea  January  26,  1941      —  Page  8E  
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The  United  States  Agricultural  Yearbook  of  1939  stated 

that : 

(1)  "The  scientific  Investigation  of  the 
vitamins  was  begun  scarcely  more  than 
25  years  ago.     Because  they  are  new  and 
interesting,  and  because  their  presence  or 
absence  in  the  diet  provides  such  startling 
and  dramatic  contrasts,  the  vitamins  have 
been  widely  popularized.    Cn  the  whole  this 
is  good,  though  some  of  the  popularization 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  truth." 


Food  Preservation;  One  of  the  outstanding  developments  of 
later  years  is  the  improved  means  of  the  preservation  of  foods. 
Scientific  inventions  in  storage  equipment  enable  dealers  to 
transport  food  over  long  distances  and  to  warehouse  it  for  long 
periods  of  time,  making  "fresh"  vegetables  and  fruits  available 
throughout  the  year  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  "Birds  Eye"  products  are  among  the  better  known  of 
the  quick-frozen  foods.    These  are  a  product  of  the  General  Foods 
Corporation.    An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  adequately  des- 
cribes the  importance  of  this  type  of  food  at  the  present  time. 

(2)  "Reformers  may  worry  about  modern  times, 
but  not  so  the  housewife  with  a  job,  a 
bridge  date  or  a  club  meeting.     She  can  rush 
home  a  half-hour  before  dinner  time,  pull 
meat,  fish  or  fowl  and  vegetables  out  of  the 
refrigerator,  let  them  thaw  a  little  and 
then  put  them  into  their  respective  cooking 

(1)  Agricultural  Yearbook  for  1939  —  Published  by  the  U.  S. 

Dept.  of  Agriculture  --  Washington,  C.  C. 

Page  115 

(2)  New  York  Times    December  22,  1940        --  Page  4D 
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vessels.     Her  only  fuss  is  at  the  time 
required  for  peeling  a  few  potatoes. 

"This  preparation  of  meals  at  a  minimum 
of  energy  is  due  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
quick-frozen  foods,  grown,  picked  and  pre- 
pared for  the  immediate  use  of  the  consumer. 
Last  year  300,000,000  pounds  of  the  products 
were  used  by  American  families,  an  increase 
of  45  per  cent  over  the  previous  year." 

Not  to  be  neglected  in  this  discussion  of  food  preservation 
is  the  status  of  canned  foods  at  the  present  time.    Almost  every 
type  of  fruit  and  vegetable  is  canned  under  our  modern  processes 
even  to  corn  on  the  cob.     The  person  with  the  low  income,  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  slightly  high  prices  for  quick-frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables,  can  add  to  the  variety  of  his  meals  by 
using  the  canned  foods. 

The  fact  that  these  out-of-season  products  are  now  avail- 
able at  all  times  has  helped  in  no  small  part  to  change  the 
dietary  habits  of  the  American  people.     This  availability  fac- 
tor has  done  much  to  increase  the  annual  per  capita  consumption 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  do  away  with  the  starchy  winter 
diet  of  earlier  years. 


Development  of  Commercial  Foods;    The  commercial  prepara- 
tions of  the  present  day  are  aften  referred  to  as  new  foods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  are  not  new  foods,  but  new 
products  of  old  foods. 

The  cereal  manufacturers  have  been  bringing  out  numerous 
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additional  types  of  cereal  during  the  past  few  years.  Although 
many  of  them  start  with  the  same  basic  ingredients,  different 
milling,  flavoring,  packaging  and  branding  make  them  appear  to 
be  original.     A  fancy  name  and  an  advertising  campaign  put  them 
into  the  homes  of  the  consumer. 

The  prepared  mixtures  for  muffins,  cakes,  pie  crust,  ginger 
bread,  and  others  are  an  invention  of  recent  years,  and  the 
market  for  these  seems  to  be  expanding  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate. 

Other  modern  products  might  be  mentioned,--  but  they  are 
all  really  different  forms  of  older  foods.     The  Increased  use 
of  these  scientifically-prepared  commercial  foods  indicates 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  devoting  less  time  to 
cooking. 

The  Influence  of  ?«:unlclpal, 
State,  and  Federal  Laws 

Pure  Food  Laws:     Since  1900  various  laws  relating  to  food 
oroducts  have  been  on  our  statute  books.     The  Federal  Pure  Food 
Drug  Act  of  1906  established  the  first  (1)  "mandatory  standard 
!of  wholesomeness  for  foods  and  drugs  'sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce'. "    This  has  been  amended  and  brought  up  to  date  under  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (1938). 

Under  this  later  law,  false  advertising,  adulterated  food 
sales,  and  misbranding  are  prohibited.     Hence,  the  consumer  of 

(1)  The  Economics  of  Consumption    --  Charles  S.  Wyand 
Macmillan  Company  (1938)         Page  299 
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such  products  Is  fairly  certain  of  securing  harmless  foods  and 
of  knowing  what  he  is  getting. 

That  is  all  very  well  for  foods  which  enter  into  inter- 
state trade.     There  are,  however,  some  products  which  are  pre- 
pared and  sold  within  the  boundaries  of  one  state,--  milk  being 
an  excellent  example  of  this  type. 

These  intrastate  products  are  governed  only  by  state  or 
local  legislation.     As  In  all  other  cases  where  these  govern- 
mental divisions  and  subdivisions  play  a  part,  there  is  absolute 
ly  no  uniformity.     Under  these  circumstances  the  consumer  has 
no  definite  standard  by  which  to  Judge  his  contemplated  pur- 
chases • 

Legislation  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  foods  is  still  in- 
adequate in  many  sections  of  our  country,  but  it  appears  to  be 
gaining  in  strength.    One  of  the  orincipal  results  of  such  laws, 
as  far  as  food  consumption  is  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  tended  to  make  the  purchaser  food-conscious.    They  rate, 
in  this  respect,  with  the  discovery  and  development  of  a  know- 
ledge of  vitamins. 

Labor  Laws ;    Although  a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment is  not  often  thought  of  as  influencing  the  consumption  of 
food,  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  two.     Lighter  work 
and  shorter  hours  of  labor  call  for  less  expenditure  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  worker.     This  in  turn  causes  the  worker  to 
require  less  energy-giving  food. 
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As  In  the  case  of  food  laws,  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  labor 
laws  because  of  the  various  laws  of  the  forty-eight  states. 
Most  of  the  state  legislation  limiting  the  hours  of  work  applies 
only  to  women  and  minors.    Only  four  states  in  our  country 
(Alabama,  Florida,  Iowa,  and  West  Virginia)  lack  rules  in  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  working  day  for  women  (la).     This  tendency 
toward  regulation  is  a  fairly  recent  development,  however.  In 
1933  only  nine  states  had  such  statutes  on  their  books  (2). 

In  all  states  (except  Connecticut)  maximum-hour  laws  do 
not  apply  to  men  at  all,  or  apply  only  to  those  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  industries  as  transportation,  where  accidents 
might  occur,  or  to  those  engaged  in  industries  injurious  to 
health  (such  as  mining)  (lb). 

The  picture  is  quite  different  when  one  looks  at  the  rules 
governing  labor  engaged  in  interstate  work.    The  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (upheld  as  constitutional 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  February  3»  1941)  apply 
to  men  as  well  as  women.    A  survey  made  in  April,  1939,  showed 
that  12,652,700  persons  come  under  this  act  (lc).    That  means 

(1)  Monthly  Labor  Review  --  September,  1940  —  Published  by 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

a  —  Pages  549-550      b  --  Pages  547-548      c  --  Page  551 

(2)  Recent  Progress  in  State  Labor  Legislation 

Published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor 

(Division  of  Labor  Standards)     —  1940 
Pages  12  and  13 
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that  this  number  of  people  have  been  on  a  forty-hour  week 
since  October  24,  1940,  unless  their  employees  have  been  paying 
for  the  extra  hours  at  the  overtime  rates. 

Aside  from  laws  shortening  hours  of  labor,  other  factors 
have  played  a  part  in  this  accomplishment.    The  increased 
membership  of  labor  unions,  the  precedent  set  by  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  are  two  which  might  be  mentioned. 

Comparing  this  with  statistics  of  an  earlier  year  (1909), 
one  gets  an  idea  of  the  progress  which  has  taken  place.     (1)  In 
1909  a  census  of  manufacturers  enumerated  6,615,046  wage  earners, 
only  1,9%  of  whom  were  employed  in  places  where  the  eight-hour 
day  prevailed,     344,011  (or  b.2%)  were  working  in  places  where 
seventy-two  hours  a  week  were  required.     114,118  of  the  workers 
were  employed  in  establishments  where  more  than  a  seventy-two 
hour  week  prevailed.    75$  of  all  the  workers  at  that  time  were 
toiling  fifty-four  to  sixty  hours  a  week. 

This  reduction  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  at  labor,  to- 
gether with  the  lighter  work  of  the  present  time  (discussed 
later),  is  closely  related  to  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
heavy  foods.     It  is  not,  of  course,  the  sole  reason  for  this 
decrease;  but  it  is  a  contributory  factor. 


(1)  Principles  of  Labor  Legislation  —  Commons  and  Andrews 

Harper  and  Brothers  (New  York)      1936  —  4th  edition 

Pages  84  and  85 
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Style 

Desire  for  Slim  Bodies:     The  desire  to  tie  streamlined 
and  trim  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.     In  these  modern 
times,  when  work  is  lighter  and  exercise  less  frequent,  a  diet 
of  as  few  calories  as  possible  is  necessary  for  one  who  harbors 
such  a  desire. 

This  style  factor  has  been  blamed  for  part  of  the  reduced 
consumption  of  our  grain  crops  and  other  agricultural  products. 
Thomas  H.  Mclnnerney,  President  of  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation  of  New  York  City,  testifying  before  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee ( 1 )  ,  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  consumption  of  milk  has  not  Increased  during  the  past 
few  years  is  because  there  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  milk  is 
fattening.     He  said: 

(1)  "The  ladies  like  slim  figures,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  that  that  has  had  some 
sales  resistance. 

This  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dieticians  tell  us 

that  : 

(2)  "...for  a  properly  balanced  diet  the 
consumption  of  milk  should  be  increased 
50  per  cent." 

Food  companies  realize  this  weight-control  fad  and  adver- 
tise accordingly.    An  interesting  change  has  occurred  in  the 

(1)  and  (2)  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  Reports 

Part  7 

Government  Printing  Office  —  Washington,  D.  C.  1939 
(1)  —  Page  3051  (2)  —  Pages  3050  and  3051 
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advertisements  of  Knox  Gelatine.     The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for 
December,  1900,  carried  a  sort  of  "good  will"  advertisement,  in 
which  the  Knox  Company  told  the  reader  to  put  aside  gelatine 
and  substitute  plum  pudding  for  the  Christmas  dessert  (1).  The 
same  magazine  for  December,  1940,  carried  an  advertisement  by 
Knox,  giving  a  recipe  for  plum  pudding  made  with  gelatine,  and 
containing  less  than  one-half  of  the  calories  in  a  regular  plum 
pudding. (2) . 

In  all  of  its  advertisements  Knox  Gelatine  now  stresses  the 
non-fattening  feature  of  its  product.     A  free  booklet  entitled 
"Be  Fit — Not  Fat"  is  offered  any  reader  who  writes  for  it. (2) 

Ry-Krisp  is  another  food  which  has  gained  its  popularity 
because  of  its  importance  in  a  reducing  diet.     "Someone  Ought 
to  Tell  Her  About  Ry-Krisp"  (3)  is  a  familiar  slogan  to  the 
reader  of  any  current  woman's  magazine. 

Restaurants  are  endeavoring  to  please  their  weight-reducing 

patrons  by  providing  menus  of  low-caloric  meals.    An  article 

in  the  New  York  Times  tells  the  story  of  one  such  establishment. 

(4)  "....One  New  York  restaurant,  the  Drury 
Lane ,  offers  what  it  calls  low-caloric  menus, 
expressly  for  women  (and  men)  who  are  'taking 
steps  '  in  time . . . . " 

The  article  continues  with  an  explanation  of  a  low-caloric 
dinner  and  luncheon  at  Drury  Lane. 

(1)  Ladies'  Home  Journal    —  December,  1900 

(2)  Ladies'  Home  Journal  --     December,  1940 

(3)  McCall's  Magazine  February,  1941    --  Page  73 

(4)  New  York  Times  Magazine  Section  --  November  24,  1940  -  Fage 
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(1)  "A  low-caloric  dinner  at  this  restaurant 
may  start  with  carrot  and  pineapple  Juice, 
blue  points  or  a  consomme.     Next  appears  that 
faithful  friend  of  dieters,  a  broiled  lamb 
chop,  with  vegetables  and  a  light  salad.  The 
bread  is  crisp  fingers  of  rye  Melba  toast. 
For  a  'careful1  luncheon  a  ring  of  fresh  greens 
filled  with  chicken  livers  and  mushrooms  is 
suggested.     Buttermilk  appears  on  the  luncheon 
menu,  and  there  Is  a  vegetable  plate  strutting 
with  vitamins,  and  enlivened  by  a  tangy  deviled 
egg,  instead  of  the  usual  placid,  unmanageable 
poached  number.     Dessert  may  be  fruit,  stewed 
or  fresh,  or  a  water  ice." 

If  statistics  on  the  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  dieting,  either  systematically  or  haphazardly,  were 
available,  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  weight-reducing  fad  on  the  consumption  of  speci- 
fic foods.    No  such  figures  can  be  had,  of  course.    During  the 
past  few  years,  however,  writers,  salesmen,  and  other  interested 
persons  have  been  attributing  the  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  heavy,  fattening  foods  in  part  to  this  dietary  fad  for 
"slimming." 

Advertising 

New  Media:     While  advertising  in  1900  was  largely  confined 
to  newspapers,  magazines,  and  billboards,  in  1940  it  has  these 
and  many  other  important  media.     Chief  among  the  new  ones  is 
the  radio, —  a  most  effective  means  of  reaching  practically  all 


(1)  New  York  Times  Magazine  Section 

Page  24 


—  November  24,  1940 
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the  people  of  the  country.     Almost  every  radio  program  is  spon- 
sored by  a  commercial  company  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its 
sales . 

Firms  which  deal  in  food  products  usually  have  difficulty 
in  introducing  their  wares  because  man's  diet  is  not  in  itself 
subject  to  change  easily.     Consequently,  such  business  enter- 
prises have  to  resort  to  clever  advertising  and  salesmanship. 

Some  of  the  successful  methods  of  the  past  few  years  have 
been  the  distribution  of  samples,  premiums  offered  for  a  certain 
number  of  labels,  and  appeals  to  health,  appetite,  and  beauty. 

Psychological  Appeals:    These  appeals  are  very  effective 
now  when  so  many  people  are  more  food-conscious  than  formerly. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Mitchell  touches  very  nicely  on  this  subject 
in  her  contribution  to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Yearbook 
of  1939.     In  these  pages  she  accuses  the  "food- fad  promoter"  of 
being  guilty  of  misusing  health  testimonials  and  such  terms  as 
"health  foods,"  "healthful,"  "scientifically  balanced,"  and 
"energy."     She  states  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Committee  on  Foods  of  the  American  Medical  Association  have 
been  condemning  the  "extravagant  and  misleading"  use  of  these 
terms.  (1) 


(1)  Agricultural  Yearbook  for  1939        Published  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pages  139-144 
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Aside  from  appeals  to  health  and  appetite  are  those  made 
to  beauty,  in  the  form  of  weight-control  claims,--  which  were 
discussed  under  the  heading,  "Style." 

Elizabeth  Hoyt  in  her  book  entitled  "Consumption  of 
Wealth"  stated  that: 

(1)  "The  late  great  Increase  in  the  demand 
for  raisins  in  the  United  States  has  un- 
doubtedly been  due  very  largely  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  California  Raisin  Growers' 
Association,  and  the  Increasing  consumption 
of  citrus  fruits  has  been  effected  in  con- 
siderable part  by  the  advertising  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange." 

She  might  have  added  that  the  recent  trend  toward  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  certain  breakfast  foods  and  many  other 
products  has  been  largely  due  to  the  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paigns of  the  manufacturers  of  these  products.     Spaghetti  is 
advertised  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  gelatine  as  a  source 
of  protein,--  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  products  which  are 
stressed  because  of  their  vitamin  content. 

Schlink,  taking  the  pessimistic  attitude  for  which  he  is 
noted,  would  condemn  advertising  in  most  forms.     To  quote  from 
him : 

(2)  "Let  your  mind  and  your  instincts  (and 
in  civilization,  you  will  need  both)  deter- 
mine your  diet:     let  others  follow  the  bill- 

(1)  Consumption  of  Wealth           --      Elizabeth  £.  Hoyt 

Macmillan  Company          (1928)          Page  102 

(2)  Eat,  Drink  and  Be  Wary          --      F.  J.  Schlink 

Grosset  and  Dunlap        (1935)      Page  ix  of  Foreword 
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boards  and  'The  Saturday  Evening  Post'." 
Not  all  advertising  material  is  absolutely  bad,  of  course. 
Some  of  it  is  helpful  to  the  consumer.     It  acquaints  him  with 
products  he  might  never  have  an  opportunity  to  know  in  any 
other  way.     It  does,  however,  Influence  man  in  his  choice  of 
goods.     It  is  difficult  for  any  person  to  build  up  and  maintain 
a  strong  resistance  to  the  pleas  of  those  men  who  are  clever 
and  highly  trained  in  advertising  and  salesmanship. 

The  Changed  Economic  Order 
Lighter  Work:    A  study  of  the  inventions  of  the  past  few 
years  gives  an  adequate  picture  of  the  lighter  work  of  our  day. 
Although  many  forms  of  industrial  machinery  were  in  use  in  1900, 
much  new  mechanical  equipment  has  been  added  in  the  past  forty 
years. 

Very  few  in  number  are  those  who  do  strenuous  labor  under 
our  present  system.    The  factory  has  a  machine  to  replace  or 
supplement  almost  every  type  of  work.     The  farmer  has  his 
mechanical  plow,  tractor,  reaper  and  binder.    The  office  is 
equipped  with  intricate  calculating  machines  of  various  types. 
Even  the  duties  of  the  housewife  are  lightened  by  such  elec- 
trical appliances  as  the  vacuum  cleaner,  washing  machine,  and 
cake  mixer. 

These  are  all  labor-saving  devices,  and  hence,  energy- 
saving.    There  is  less  energy  expended  now  in  the  attempt  to 
earn  a  living.    Lighter  work  and  shorter  working  days  take 
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less  from  the  worker.     As  a  result,  he  does  not  need  to  store 
up  or  replenish  as  much  energy  as  was  formerly  the  case.  This 
makes  him  satisfied  with  lighter  fare. 

Distance  of  Homes  from 

Places  of  Employment;      The  fact  that  so  many  people  live 
a  considerable  distance  from  their  places  of  employment  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  light  noonday  meal  and  evening  din- 
ner.    In  many  cases  the  worker  cannot  go  home  during  his  recess 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  because  of  this  distance.  Consequently 
he  eats  lightly  with  the  expectation  of  a  more  filling  meal  in 
the  evening. 

The  reasons  why  so  very  many  persons  live  so  far  from  their 
factories,  offices,  schools,  etc.  are  many  and  varied.  The 
growth  of  a  large  city  tends  to  push  the  residential  property 
out  to  the  suburbs,  the  automobile  encourages  the  small-salaried 
man  to  dwell  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  where  rents  are  low, 
and  the  many  forms  of  transportation  assist  people  to  get  to  and 
from  their  places  of  employment  quickly.    This  Mout-f rom-the- 
city"  movement  is  increasing,  as  is  evident  from  the  figures  of 
the  1940  census  of  our  country  (1),  and  with  it  are  growing 
the  popularity  of  those  establishments  featuring  light  noonday 
meals . 

(1)  Newsweek           August  10,  1940           Page  30 
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Employment  of  Married  Women;     It  may  seem  a  little  far 
fetched  to  say  that  the  employment  of  married  women  outside 
the  home  has  affected  our  dietary  habits.     It  is  difficult  to 
state  whether  or  not  this  condition  has  had  any  direct  effect 
on  the  quantities  consumed  of  various  foods,  of  course.  How- 
ever, in  large  cities,  where  a  great  many  married  women  are 
employed  in  offices,  stores,  and  other  establishments,  there 
is  some  evidence  of  the  fact  that  such  practice  augments  the 
idea  of  the  light  fare  all  day  until  evening.     A  woman  who 
must  hurry  to  get  to  her  office  in  the  morning  has  little  time 
to  prepare  a  hearty  breakfast.     If  she  happens  to  return  home 
at  noon  (which  is  usually  not  so),  she  has  no  time  to  cook  a 
real  dinner.    At  night,  after  returning  from  the  office,  is 
the  only  period  in  the  whole  day  which  she  can  devote  to  the 
preparation  of  a  meal. 

These  employed  wives  set  a  sort  of  style  for  all  others. 
Home  pages  of  magazines  and  newspapers  carry  series  of  menus 
for  the  employed  or  busy  housewife.     Even  those  who  stay  home 
all  day  are  very  likely  to  follow  this  practice. 

The  Changed  Social  Order 
The  Smaller  House:     For  a  few  years  of  this  century  there 
was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  apartment  houses  in 
our  country.    The  idea,  starting  in  the  large  cities,  spread 
to  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.    People  seemed  to  favor 
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tremendously  the  compactness,  automatic  heating  systems,  and 
Janitor  service  of  this  type  of  dwelling. 

Apartments,  which  house  many  of  our  urban  dwellers  today, 
are  not  nearly  so  spacious  as  the  home  of  a  few  years  back. 
Especially  tiny  is  the  kitchen,—  commonly  called  a  kitchenette. 
Some  of  these  kitchenettes  are  far  too  small  to  permit  cooking 
on  a  large  scale  or  the  storage  of  large  amounts  of  foods. 
Consequently,  people  who  live  in  apartments  tend  toward  a 
"hand-to-mouth"  existence. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  construction  of  apartment  houses  and  an  Increase 
in  the  one-  and  two-family  dwellings.     In  a  recent  publication 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Secretary  Prances  Per- 
kins stated  that: 

(1)  "More  than  80  percent  of  the  new 
dwelling  units  erected  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  current  year  (1940) 
were  in  1-famlly  dwellings,  6  percent  were 
in  2- family  dwellings,  and  approximately 
14  percent  in  apartment  houses.  During 
the  like  period  of  1939,  75  percent  of  the 
new  dwelling  units  were  in  1-famlly  dwellings, 
5  percent  in  2-family  dwellings  and  20  per- 
cent in  apartment  houses." 

These  new  single-  and  double-family  homes,  although  they 

may  be  less  compact  than  the  multi-family  dwellings,  are, 

(1)  Dwelling  Units  Provided  in  the  Nonfarm  Areas  of  the 
United  States  First  9  Months  of  1940  (No.  10212) 
Published  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor 
Released  November  9,  1940 
Page  1 
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nevertheless,  small  in  comparison  with  the  houses  built  prior 
to  and  in  the  year  1900.    The  kitchen,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  room,  has  been  cut  down  in  size.     In  fact,  space 
allotted  to  cooking  is  almost  always  small  in  the  modern  home. 

The  vegetable  cellars  of  the  spacious  dwellings  of  forty 
years  ago  have  practically  disappeared.     There  is  no  need  to 
store  vegetables,  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and 
Jellies,  and  relishes.    Modern  methods  of  canning  have  re- 
moved the  remotest  trace  of  any  such  necessity. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  type  homes  and  new  processes, 
people  in  general  buy  in  small  quantities,  and  cook  small 
portions  at  a  time.     There  is  more  budgeting  in  regard  to  food 
than  there  was  in  years  gone  by. 

Improved  Heating;  Systems:     In  1889  Simon  Patten  said  that  ft 
the  warm  houses  and  buildings  of  that  day  made  the  need  for 
food  less.     Prior  to  1900,  then,  there  had  been  a  decrease  in 
food  consumption  brought  about  by  social  factors.     Today  this 
decrease  is  more  pronounced,  partly  because  of  the  development 
of  these  same  social  factors. 

With  very  little  effort  now  homes,  office  buildings, 

schoolhouses ,  and  factories  can  be  kept  uncomfortably  warm 

during  the  coldest  days  of  the  year.     Automatic  heating  systems 

(1)  The  Consumption  of  Wealth  —  Simon  N.  Patten 

Published  in  "Political  Economy  and  Public  Laws  Series" 

Edmund  J.  James,  Editor 
Philadelphia  (1889)          Pages  10  -  17 
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supply  the  warmth  desired  by  the  mere  twist  of  a  button.  The 
heating  equipment  of  Patten's  day  was  primitive  when  compared 
with  that  of  today.    Yet,  the  decrease  in  food  consumption  he 
attributed  in  part  to  it.    Perhaps,  then,  our  modern  systems 
may  be  partly  blamed  for  the  satiety  derived  from  light  fare. 

Time  Spent  Out  of  the  Home:     In  general,  the  homes  of  1940, 
with  their  modern  systems  of  lighting,  heating,  sanitation,  and 
even  air-conditioning,  are  more  comfortable  than  those  of  1900» 
Yet,  less  time  is  spent  in  them.     Perhaps  the  inanimate  radia- 
tor in  the  living-room  is  a  less  cheery  companion  than  the 
colorful  fireplace,  or  maybe  the  "daylight"  lamps  lack  the 
charm  of  the  dim  oil  or  gas  lights.    Whatever  the  cause,  it  is 
true  that,  in  spite  of  added  comforts  and  conveniences,  more 
time  is  spent  out  of  the  home  now  than  in  1900. 

Statistics  to  prove  such  a  statement  are  hardly  necessary. 
Just  keeping  his  eyes  open  will  do  much  to  enlighten  one  on  the 
matter.    The  popularity  of  the  motion  picture  is  evidence  of 
this  fact.    Just  a  glance  at  the  crowds  waiting  to  get  into  a 
theatre  at  certain  hours  gives  the  passer-by  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  the  numbers  who  frequent  the  "movies."    The  fact  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  (1)  approximately  19,032  theatres  in 


the  United  States,  with  11,248,639  seats,  is  further  evidence 


(1)  World  Almanac 


—  1941      --  Page  768 
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of  the  great  favor  in  which  the  motion  pictures  are  held. 

In  the  World  Almanac  of  1941  we  read: 

(1)  "The  1940  Film  Dally  Year  Boot,  edited 
by  Jack  Alicoate,  reports  approximately 
85,000,000  persons  attended  motion  picture 
theatres  weekly  in  1939  throughout  the 
United  States  " 

The  football  stadiums  In  the  autumn,  the  hockey  arenas  in 
the  winter,  the  baseball  fields  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
present  additional  proof  of  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  peo- 
pie  spend  much  time  out  of  the  home.     Bridge  parties,  church 
socials,  school  dances,  and  numerous  other  social  gatherings 
may  be  mentioned  also. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  during  this  time  spent  in 
theatres,  watching  games,  and  attending  parties,  pleasure  is 
sought  in  a  sedentary  manner.     Three  or  four  actors  perform 
while  three  thousand  sit  and  watch:     eleven  men  play  football 
while  fifty  thousand  cheer.    All  of  which  means  that  many  peo- 
ple get  their  recreation  with  little  or  no  physical  exertion. 
Adding  this  fact  to  that  of  the  lighter  work  of  current  times 
may  help  to  explain  in  part  the  decreased  consumption  of  the 
heavier  foods. 

(1)  World  Almanac        =-      1941                     Page  768 
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Increased  Use  of  the 

Automobile:           That  modern  vehicle  upon  which  so 

many  Americans  have  become  dependent,  the  automobile,  must  not 

be  forgotten  in  a  discussion  of  the  changed  social  order.  Its 

growing  popularity  is  revolutionizing  social  customs  in  many 

respects . 

In  1939  (1)  2,975,165  passenger  cars  were  manufactured  in 

the  United  States,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Automobile 

Manufacturers  Association.     In  a  footnote  in  the  World  Almanac 

for  1941  it  is  stated  that: 

(2)  "in  continental  United  States,  there  is 
one  automobile  for  every  4  persons  H 

Figures  such  as  these  give  some  indication  of  the  great 

numbers  of  people  who  depend  upon  the  automobile.    Walking  for 

pleasure  or  otherwise  is  far  less  common  that  it  was  in  1900, 

five  years  after  the  invention  of  the  gasoline  automobile.  It 

is  highly  probably  that  this  fact  directly  affects  the  appetite 

of  the  modern  man.     A  brisk  walk  in  the  open  air  is  an  excellent 

stimulant  to  the  appetite.    An  automobile  ride  does  very  little 

to  increase  hunger.    The  rider  usually  eats  less, —  particularly 

of  such  foods  as  grains,  meats,  and  starchy  vegetables. 

(1)  World  Almanac  —  1941        Page  587 

(2)  World  Almanac  —  1941       Page  587 
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Decline  In  Immigration 

The  history  of  our  country  from  the  days  of  the  earliest 
colonists  shows  an  influx  of  foreign  ideas  with  the  settlers. 
When  immigrants  arrive  they  bring  with  them  the  customs  of 
their  native  lands.     Usually  one  generation  passes  before  these 
ideas  and  customs  become  completely  mixed  with  others  in  this 
great  melting  pot,—  the  United  States. 

Looking  at  the  statistics  in  the  chart  on  page  59,  we 
find  that  the  1901-1910  decade  was  the  peak  for  immigration. 
During  1931-1940  only  about  one-sixteenth  as  many  foreigners 
came  here  to  live.     There  are  reasons  for  the  decline,  of 
course,  chief  among  them  being  our  Quota  Law  of  1929. 

When  people  leave  their  native  homes  and  seek  another, 
there  is  a  reason  for  so  doing.     In  many  cases  some  sort  of 
dissatisfaction  is  the  incentive  for  the  change,  and  economic 
unrest  is  often  the  direct  cause.    Most  of  the  aliens  who  ar- 
rived on  our  shores  during  the  big  years  for  immigration  were 
of  the  poorer  classes  and  came  here  to  better  themselves. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  common  folk  were  accustomed 
to  plain  food.    Many  of  them  had  been  peasants  in  their  former 
homes  and  had  lived  on  a  low  standard.     It  took  years  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  higher  plane  of  the  United  States. 
Their  children,  however,  found  it  less  difficult  to  live  as 
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the  "Americana"  do, —  even  to  diet. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  decline  in  immigra 
tion  figures  has  occurred  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  starchy 
foods.     It  is  not  possible  to  find  a  precise  correlation  "be- 
tween the  two  because  many  other  factors  must  be  considered, 
but  it  would  seem  as  though  a  relationship  may  well  exist. 
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UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS 
(By  Decades)  (1) 


Period 
1820-1830 
1831-1840 
1841-1850 
1851-1860 
1861-1870 
1871-1880 
1881-1890 
1891-1900 
1901-1910 
1911-1920 
1921-1930 
1931-1940 


Number 
151,804 
599,125 
1,713,251 
2,598,214 
2,314,824 
2,812,191 
5,246,613 
3,687,564 
8,795,386 
5,735,811 
4,107,209 
528,431 


(1)  Figures  taken  from  the  World  Almanac  —  1941 

Page  524 
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CHAPTER  V 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGE  ON 
GENERAL  WELL-BEING  OF  PEOPLE 


The  Idea  of  the  Improved  Diet;     There  is  a  feeling  among 
many  that  the  changes  in  diet  during  the  past  forty  years 
have  worked  wonders  for  great  multitudes  of  our  people.  Nu- 
merous articles  are  written  on  the  subject  of  the  benefits  of 
our  present-day  diets.     Improvements  in  stature  and  physique, 
in  teeth  and  skin  are  pointed  to  with  pride.    Not  all  people 
are  used  in  illustration,  of  course, —  merely  samples  chosen 
from  here  and  there.     That  is,  perhaps,  where  the  fallacy 
arises.    Recent  investigations  would  indicate  that  it  certainly 
is  not  true  that  the  masses  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
these  dietary  changes. 

Facts  Recently  Brought  Out:    The  physical  tests  performed 

on  our  applicants  for  army  service  are  bringing  forth  a  great 

deal  of  data  to  combat  this  mistaken  idea.    Milo  Perkins,  of 

the  Federal  Farm  Surplus  Commodities  Board,  describes  the 

situation  in  a  recent  magazine  article: 

(1)  H.   .   .   .  In  August  I  received  a  rather 
alarming  letter  from  an  Army  colonel  in 
charge  of  recruiting  in  one  of  our  larger 


(1)  "Exports  and  Appeasement"      article  by  Milo  Perkins 

Published  in  Harper's  Magazine         December,  1940 
Pages  39-43 
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cities 


'Three-fourths  of  the  appli- 
cants for  military  service  in 
this  particular  city  were  re- 
jected for  health  reasons 
during  a  given  test  period. 
Over  half  of  those  thus  re- 
jected were  underweight,  which 
is  a  pretty  good  sign  of  mal- 
nutrition during  the  years 
these  hoys  were  growing  up.1  . 


Mr.  Perkins  explains  this  situation  by  attributing  it  to  the 
lack  of  purchasing  power  of  so  many  people  in  our  country. 
The  same  interpretation  is  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  begins 
with  the  following  sentence: 

(1)  "There  are  nine  million  undernourished 
children  in  this  land  of  ours  --  nine  million 
children  from  families  whose  incomes  cannot 
provide  the  food  they  need  --  nine  million 
children  who  will  not  grow  up  to  be  healthy 
citizens  of  the  future,  unless  we  do  some- 
thing for  them  now." 

Later  on  there  is  a  sentence  in  this  same  pamphlet  which  reads: 

(2)  "There  is  a  great  potential  market  among 
lower  income  families,  with  forty-five  million 
of  our  people  living  below  the  food  diet  danger 
line." 


That  brings  up  the  question  as  to  whether  these  changes  in 

diet,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  would  have  occurred  if 

(1)  and  (2)  School  Lunches  and  the  Community  --  Fublished  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  --  Washington,  D.  C.     (No  date  given 


Page  1 
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1 

everybody  in  the  United  States  had  had  at  all  times  during  the 
forty  years  sufficient  money  to  "buy  the  food  he  desired. 

Prior  to  1900  the  individual  was  more  independent  than  he 
has  been  since  that  time.    As  industries  grow  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  man  to  become  more  highly  specialized  in  one  particu- 
lar line  of  work,  depending  upon  others  for  the  things  he  needs 
and  desires.     This  has  been  becoming  increasingly  true  since 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.    May  it  not  be,  then,  that 
after  giving  up  the  home  garden,  chickens,  cow,  and  perhaps 
Digs,  many  found  themselves  unable  to  buy  the  amount  of  food  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,—  especially  if  they  worked  for 
low  wages?    For  a  time  there  was  a  rush  to  the  industrial  cities 
where  living  expenses  were  high  and  dependence  very  great. 

> 

Some  things  in  the  family  budget  had  to  be  cut  down.    The  ex- 
penditure for  food  probably  received  its  share  of  the  chopping. 

This  same  subject  is  discussed  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The  author  of  this  letter  says  in  one 
part : 

(1)  M .   .   .  .  a  startling  percentage  of 
our  human  defense  timber  is  physically 
wanting  in  a  land  of  literal  milk  and 
honey--slnce  our  vast  acreages,  varied 
climates  and  scientific  farming  prac- 
tices absolutely  insure  an  abundance 
of  needed  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats  and  milk.    Yet--amid  past  peace 


(1)  New  York  Times  February  2,  1941  Page  9E 
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and  present  plenty--probably  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  is  in- 
adequately nourished  because  the  super- 
abundance grown  on  our  half -bankrupt 
farms  is  finally  bottle-necked  to  the 
consumer  at  prohibitive  prices." 

The  author  of  the  letter  evidently  would  blame  high  prices 

rather  than  low  wages, —  which,  of  course,  would  amount  to  the 

same  thing. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  many  people  are  unable  to  buy 

exactly  what  they  want,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  diets 

of  today  are  not  so  very  superior  to  those  of  1900.    There  has 

been  a  great  increase  in  scientific  knowledge,  which  has  not 

been  helpful  in  all  cases.     Recently  there  appeared  in  the 

New  York  Times  an  editorial  to  this  effect,  part  of  which  reads: 

(1)  "if  ever  we  had  an  abuse  of  science 
and  technology  it  is  in  the  matter  of 
preparing  food  for  the  eye  rather  than 
for  the  stomach.     It  is  no  credit  to 
society  that  it  has  invoked  chemistry 
and  engineering  to  impoverish  rather 
than  to  enrich  food,  and  that  the  sup- 
posedly backward  peasant  of  Europe,  who 
must  content  himself  with  a  crust  of 
black  but  wholesome  bread  of  his  own 
baking,  and  such  vegetables  as  he  him- 
self can  raise,  is  physically  better 
off  than  are  our  own  farmers ,  who  are  as 
dependent  on  the  store  for  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  flour  as  are  the 
workers  of  our  industrial  communities." 

It  is  strange  that  we  in  the  United  States  pity  those 

peoples  who  are,  in  their  backwardness,  far  better  off  phy- 


(1)  New  York  Times  January  26,  1941  Page  8E 
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sically  than  are  we.     Our  foods  are  so  highly  refined  before 
eating  that  much  of  the  nutritive  value  is  lost.  Polished 
rice  and  white  flour  are  examples  of  these  technologically 
improved  foods.    Technology  has  improved  their  appearance, 
but  not  their  health  value. 

Again,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  concurrent  with 
scientific  Improvements  in  food  have  been  the  many  inventions 
of  the  past  forty  years.    These  have  stimulated  desires  in 
people  far  beyond  their  ability  to  purchase.    The  Installment 
plan,  accompanying  these  new  products,  has  encouraged  the 
average  person  to  buy  this  and  that  for  a  small  down  payment 
and  a  dollar  or  two  a  week  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  As 
a  result  much  of  the  family  income  is  spent  long  before  it  is 
earned,  leaving,  oftentimes,  too  small  an  amount  for  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Scientists  are  all  too  prone  to  take  contradictory  steps. 
They  tell  us  what  foods  we  should  consume,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  bring  forth  an  invention  to  tempt  us  to  spend  money, 
and  prevent  our  purchasing  of  the  advocated  food  products. 
They  list  foods  which  contain  certain  vitamins  essential  to 
health  while  they  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  same  benefits 
can  be  derived  from  certain  capsules  they  have  prepared  for 
the  market.    They  tell  us  of  the  advantages  of  plain  and  rough 
food,  but  they  continue  to  refine  and  soften  our  daily  fare. 
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To  conclude,  we  may  say  that  while  we  now  know  more  about 
food  than  we  did  in  1900,  we  are,  as  a  nation,  not  a  great 
deal  better  off  as  a  result.    No  amount  of  research  and  dis- 
covery is  valuable  unless  it  can  be  utilized.     If  the  consumer 
cannot  take  advantage  of  this  new  knowledge,  either  because 
he  is  financially  unable,  or  because  he  is  laboring  between 
contradictory  forces,  he  will  receive  no  benefit  from  it.  The 
last  forty  years  have  been  a  period  of  experimentation  in  diets 
and  the  preparation  of  food  products,  so  that  no  one  is  exactly 
certain  of  Just  what  is  an  ideal  diet. 

As  long  as  we  have  large  numbers  of  undernourished  children 
and  adults,--  and  physical  tests  among  our  school  children, 
army  applicants,  and  others  tell  us  that  we  have,--  it  is  hard- 
ly fair  to  say  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  far  better  off  as  a 
result  of  the  dietary  changes  during  the  period  from  1900  to 
1940.     It  is  clearly  evident  that  much  work  in  the  improvement 
of  diets  still  remains  undone. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPROVE  DIETS 


The  Work  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  a  recent  publication  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  remarks  of  Milo  Perkins  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, were  summarized.     The  last  paragraph  began  thus: 

(1)  "Higher  living  standards,  however,  won't 
just  happen  because  we're  American  citizens 
and  believe  in  the  American  way.    They  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  direct  and  concrete 
action  which  deals  with  specific  problems  by 
definite  programs  " 

The  Federal  Government  is  apparently  aware  of  this  and  has  be- 
gun this  "concrete  action." 

Planned  Diets:    The  food  experts  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Home  Economics)  have  done 
a  good  bit  of  work  in  recent  years  in  the  matter  of  planning 
diets  for  people  on  different  financial  levels.    Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  1757,  published  by  this  department,  carried  four 
suggested  diet  plans  and  menus  for  a  full  week.    The  economists 
divided  food  consumption  into  four  headings;  namely,  the  liberal, 
the  moderate-cost,  the  minimum-cost,  and  the  restricted  (emer- 

(1)  Feeding  America  First        Published  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture    —  August  25,  1940 

Page  8 
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gency)  diets.     The  rules  for  these  and  a  sample  of  the  menus 
may  be  found  on  pages  TO  to   87  of  the  Appendix. 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Farm 

Products  and  the  Stamp  Plan:     During  the  past  few  years 
the  Federal  Government  has  "been  buying  up  the  surplus  farm 
products  and  distributing  them  among  the  underprivileged  peo- 
ple of  our  country.     Although  the  methods  used  have  been  severe 
ly  criticized  at  various  times,  nobody  doubts  the  fact  that 
some  have  benefited  by  the  plan. 

At  first  these  products  were  given  out  to  the  needy  by 
agents  placed  in  charge  over  a  certain  territory.  Since 
May  16,  1939,  however,  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  has  been  operating 
to  carry  out  the  distribution  more  efficiently.     Under  this 
plan  low  Income  and  relief  persons  are  allowed  to  buy  orange 
stamps,  getting  free  of  charge  blue  stamos  equivalent  to  half 
the  value  of  the  orange  stamps.    These  blue  stamps  may  be  ex- 
changed for  certain  products,  which  vary  from  time  to  time,-- 
these  being  surplus  farm  products.     Since  its  beginning  this 
plan  has  spread  to  many  cities  so  that ,  in  the  words  of 
Milo  Perkins  in  August,  1940: 

(1)  "Today  more  than  two  million  members  of 
low-income  families  are  eating  farm  surpluses 


(1)  Feeding  America  First  —  Published  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  —  August  25,  1940 
Page  6 
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which  they  get  at  their  corner  grocery 
store  through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Food  Stamp  Plan,    Their  food  buy- 
ing power  has  been  increased  by  50  per  cent; 
they  have  7§  cents  to  spend  for  each  meal 
rather  than  5  cents  a  meal  they  were  spend- 
ing before   We  expect  that  five 

million  persons  will  be  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  this  program  by  Christmas.  About 
twenty  million  persons,  however,  are  get- 
ting some  form  of  public  assistance,  and 
would  be  eligible  to  eat  these  surpluses 
if  we  could  expand  this  Stamp  Plan  to  reach 
all  of  them." 


Distribution  of  Surplus  Farm 

Products  Through  School  Lunches;     In  this  same  publication 
from  which  the  above  quotation  was  taken,  it  was  stated  that 
in  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1940,  three  million  of  the 
nine  million  undernourished  children  in  our  country  were  pro- 
vided with  "vitamin-rich  surplus  foods"  through  the  school 
lunch  program.     It  was  further  stated  that  six  million  are  ex- 
pected to  be  reached  before  June,  1941. 

The  food  for  these  lunches  is  provided  out  of  the  farm 
surpluses  and  varies  just  as  does  that  under  the  Federal  Food 
Stamp  Plan.     Usually  included  are  such  items  as  vegetables, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  cereals, 
pork  and  lard.    The  community  has  to  furnish  the  necessary  labor 
equipment  and  space.    Many  schools  which  have  a  lunchroom  or 
cafeteria  are  simply  adding  this  feature  for  those  who  cannot 
pay  for  their  lunches. 

Thus  we  see  that  our  Government,  in  its  attempt  to  aid 
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(1)  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED 
TO  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAMS , 
July  1,  1939    —    May  31,  1940 


Number 
of 

Pounds  Months  During 

Commodity  Distributed  Which  Distributed 


Dairy  products: 


Butter 

4,744,291 

11 

Eggs 

1,332,464 

11 

Cereals : 

White  flour 

7,459,540 

11 

Graham  flour 

2,996,086 

11 

Whole  wheat  cereal 

512,385 

11 

Corn  meal 

4,655,956 

11 

Corn  grits 

1,676,192 

7 

Rolled  oats 

2,334,138 

7 

Vegetables : 

Navy  beans 

912,695 

11 

Lima  beans 

816,803 

11 

Onions 

1,739,487 

11 

Fruits : 

Apples 

30,989,167 

10 

Oranges 

15,253,273 

11 

Pears 

1,360,645 

9 

Peaches  -  fresh 

168,310 

3 

Peaches  -  canned 

5,087,234 

8 

Peaches  -  dried 

625,521 

9 

Dried  prunes: 

1,681,361 

9 

Raisins : 

3,419,618 

11 

Grapefruit  juice 

( canned) 

1,634,510 

11 

(1)  TheAgricultural  Situation  —  August,  1940 

Published  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) 
Page  20 
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the  financially-distressed  farmer,  is  doing  much  to  prevent 
malnutrition  as  a  result  of  low  purchasing  power.     The  plans 
^  are  too  young  to  have  proved  their  worth,  but  the  idea  behind 

them  appears  to  be  sound  as  far  as  the  health  of  our  under- 
privileged members  is  concerned. 


The  Work  of  Others 


Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Investigations;    After  working  years  to  refine 

our  foods,  scientists  have  been  severely  criticized  for  robbing 

many  products  of  their  nutritive  value.     They  are  now  trying 

to  restore  health  elements  without  impairing  the  appearance  or 

adding  to  the  cost  of  food  products.    Just  at  present  they  are 

working  on  bread.    An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  describes 

what  is  being  done  in  this  respect. 

(1)  "That  new  loaf  of  bread  which  will  appear 
on  grocery  store  counters  and  in  bakeries  al- 
most before  you  know  it  will  look  like  all  of 
the  other  white  loaves.    It  will  be  fortified, 
or  ' vitamineralized , 1  but  added  vitamins  and 
minerals  do  not  show. 

"Most  of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  in 
wheat  are  found  in  the  wheat  germ  and  in  the 
bran,  and  it  is  these  substances  which  are  re- 
moved, unavoidably,  in  the  making  of  white 
flour.     Great  Britain  early  in  the  war  passed 
as  a  precautionary  measure  a  law  requiring 
Vitamin  B]_  and  calcium  in  all  bread. 


(1)  The  New  York  Times  —  Magazine  Section,  Page  18 

March  9,  1941 
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"  It  was  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  suggested,  when  flour  stan- 
dards here  were  under  discussion,  that 
fortified  flour  should  contain  a  specified 
amount  of  vitamin  B]_  and  of  iron,  and  that 
nicotinic  acid,  riboflavin  and  calcium 
should  be  added,  in  order  that  the  white 
flour  might  more  nearly  approach  whole 
wheat  In  nutritive  value.     Even  whole- 
wheat bread  is  a  little  shy  on  calcium, 

"It  Is  on  the  B  vitamins,  however, 
that  the  accent  seems  to  be  placed ,  as  a 
shortage  of  one  or  all  of  these  vitamins  is 
one  of  the  most  common  of  diet  deficiencies 
in  this  country. 

"A  further  recommendation  of  the 
bureau  was  that  the  new  bread  should  cost 
the  consumers  very  little  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary white  bread. 

"it  is  not  going  to  do  any  of  ui  any 
harm  to  have  the  additional  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  our  food.     Since,  however,  house- 
keepers who  operate  on  liberal  budgets  may 
supply  those  elements  by  Including  other 
foods  in  their  menus,  the  greatest  value  of 
the  new  bread  is  expected  to  be  in  its  cor- 
rection of  low-cost  diets." 

Again  we  find  the  Government  stepping  in,  — this  time  with  a 

double  purpose.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying  to 

increase  the  nourishment  in  white  bread  without  increasing  its 


cost  • 


If  this  same  practice  of  restoring  to  food  any  valuable 
elements  formerly  lost  in  processing  is  carried  over  to  a  great 

ft 

w  many  products,  there  should  be  little  danger  of  malnutrition 

brought  about  as  a  result  of  people  eating  too  much  highly- 
refined  food. 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

To  conclude,  it  may  be  said  that  the  diet  of  the  average 
American  is  considerably  different  today  from  what  it  was  in 
1900.    The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to  appease  one's 
hunger  with  lighter  fare  than  that  of  1900,  and  to  eat  at 
different  times  of  the  day. 

This  change  was  brought  about  gradually  and  without  a  con- 
scious effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual.    Man  is  a  creature 
of  habit, —  especially  in  regard  to  food,--  and  does  not 
cherish  the  idea  of  throwing  over  old  dishes  for  new  ones.  He 
thinks  of  certain  types  of  food  as  his,  and  he  is  not  eager  to 
shift  from  these. 

Elizabeth  Hoyt  describes  this  feeling  nicely  when  she  says: 

(1)  "An  English  village  woman  once  said  to 
the  author:     'I'd  like  a  bit  of  fruit  for 
breakfast  now  and  then,  but  our  neighbors 
would  think  we  were  putting  on  airs.  You 
see  it's  the  gentry  who  eat  fruit  in  the 
morning.'  " 

This  attitude  is  characteristic  of  our  own  American  people. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  what  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
dietary  habits  of  our  people  have  been  effected  largely  through 
our  social  and  economic  institutions  of  the  past  forty  years. 
Since  these  have  been  so  very  progressive,  the  changes  in  diet 

(1)  Consumption  of  Wealth  —  Elizabeth  Hovt 

Macmillan  Company  (1928) 
Page  81 
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» 

have  been  more  radical  during  this  period  than  in  most  others. 

The  feeling  among  many, —  that  all  are  better  off  as  a 
result  of  these  changes,--  has  been  combatted  by  the  recent 
findings  of  investigators  and  physical  examiners.     These  find- 
ings indicate  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  our  people  who 
are  undernourished  as  a  result  of  one  or  both  of  two  conditions; 
namely,  lack  of  purchasing  power  for  proper  amounts  of  food, 
and  the  consumption  of  food  so  highly  refined  that  it  is  robbed 
of  its  nutritive  value. 

Lastly,--  this  change  in  dietary  modes  is  not  characteris- 
tic of  the  1900- 1940  era  alone.    It  is  an  evolutionary  process 
and  has  been  in  action  for  centuries.    At  certain  times  it  has 
been  more  pronounced  than  at  others,  but  it  has  always  been 
existent.    Perhaps  a  student  in  1980  may  find  some  of  our  state- 
ments of  today  applicable  to  that  year,  just  as  I  have  found  the 
words  of  Simon  Patten,  written  in  I889,  fitting  to  use  in  clos- 
ing this  essay : 

(1)  "We  have  now  the  leading  causes  which 
reduce  the  strength  of  our  appetites.  A 
regular  supply  of  food  prevents  the  recur- 
rence of  seasons  of  scarcity  and  plenty. 
An  extended  use  of  machinery  and  of  natural 
agents  lessens  the  need  of  muscular  exer- 
tion.   Well-constructed  buildings,  adequate 
clothing,  and  cheap  fuel  reduce  the  supply 
of  carbonaceous  food  required  to  keep  our 
bodies  warm.     The  great  variety  in  our  food 
allows  each  article  to  supplement  the  others 

(1)  The  Consumption  of  Wealth  —  Simon  N •  Patten 

Published  in  "Political  Economy  and  Public  Laws  Series" 
Edmund  J.  James,  Editor                Philadelphia  (1889) 

Pap;es  16  and  17 
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in  such  a  way  that  a  small  quantity  of 
food  will  supply  our  bodily  needs. 
From  these  causes  combined,  there  must 
be  many  important  changes  in  the  choice 
we  make  between  different  kinds  of  food. 
Many  disturbing  causes  retard  these 
changes  and  obscure  the  results  under  the 
new  conditions  in  which  men  now  live; 
yet,  with  every  marked  improvement  in 
economic  affairs,  the  temporary  causes, 
even  though  still  prominent,  lose  some 
of  their  power.    The  permanent  laws  of 
consumption  are  becoming  more  evident, 
and  force  men  into  a  more  complete  har- 
mony with  their  new  environment.  Our 
appetites  must  in  time  feel  the  effects 
of  this  new  economic  environment,  and  be 
gradually  reduced  until  the  point  of 
satiety  will  be  reached  as  soon  as  the 
needs  of  the  system  are  satisfied." 
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COMPREHENSIVE  ABSTRACT 

From  time  Immemorial  the  consumption  of  food  has  been  an 
Important  factor  in  the  life  of  man  because  food  is  a  primary 
want.  Economists  concerned  with  consumption  have  found  it  a 
very  interesting  subject.  Even  those  economists  who  laid  the 
emphasis  on  production  were  always  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
every  human  being  must  consume  an  adequate  amount  of  food  in 
order  to  be  a  valuable  productive  agent. 

Food  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  many  people.     It  plays  an  important  part  in  almost  all 
social  affairs  in  order  to  add  enjoyment  to  the  occasion.  Then, 
too,  the  consumption  of  elaborate  and  excessive  amounts  of  this 
commodity  often  lends  prestige  and  distinction  to  certain  groups 
of  people. 

During  the  forty-year  period  between  1900  and  1940  signi- 
ficant changes  occurred  in  the  types  and  quantities  of  food  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  and  in  the  manner  of  consuming.  In 
1900  the  emphasis  was  largely  upon  grains,  meats,  and  starchy 
vegetables.     In  1940  there  is  a  tendency  for  one  to  eat  less  of 
these  and  more  of  such  lighter  foods  as  leafy  vegetables, 
fruits  (particularly  citrus),  sugar,  and  dairy  products. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  hearty  breakfast, 

midday  dinner,  and  light  supper  were  in  vogue;  while  in  1940 
most  people  prefer  a  light  breakfast,  a  light  meal  at  noon, 
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and  a  heavy  dinner  in  the  evening.     The  bedtime  snack  is 
)  popular  today  because  of  the  later  hour  of  retirement. 

These  changes  have  been  brought  about,  not  by  man  himself, 
but  by  many  influencing  factors.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
scientific  discoveries  (such  as  vitamins,  methods  of  preserva- 
tion, and  commercial  foods);  Federal,  state,  and  municipal 
laws  (relating  to  food  and  to  hours  of  labor);  style  and  fads 
(such  as  the  diets  to  reduce);  and  advertising.    To  these  may 
be  added  such  economic  factors  as  shorter  working  hours  and 
the  employment  of  married  women;  and  such  social  factors  as 
smaller  homes,  more  time  spent  out  of  the  home  in  theatres, 
sports,  social  gatherings,  and  in  automobiles,     Lastly,  the 
decline  in  immigration  has  meant  that  all  people  are  becoming 
more  Americanized  and  are  not  adhering  to  the  plain,  rough 
fare  of  the  common  people  of  many  foreign  lands. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  many  that  these  changes  in  diet 
have  been  all  for  the  better  and  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  far 
better  off  as  a  result.     Recent  findings,  however,  would 
indicate  that  this  is  not  so.    There  are  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  our  country  who  are  suffering  from  malnutrition  due  to 
one  or  both  of  two  causes.    Some  have  not  had  sufficient  money 
to  buy  adequate  amounts  of  food:    others  have  concentrated 
on  the  highly  refined  foods  which  lose  much  of  their  nutritive 
value  in  being  processed.    While  we  may  be  walking  in  the 
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right  direction  as  far  as  dietary  habits  are  concerned,  we  still 
have  a  long  Journey    ahead  of  us. 

Just  at  present  the  two  main  causes  for  malnutrition  are 
being  partially  corrected.    Cur  Federal  Government,  in  its  at- 
tempt to  help  the  distressed  farmer,  is  distributing  the  surplus 
farm  products  among  the  needy,  counteracting  thus  a  lack  of 
purchasing  power.     Scientific  research  is  being  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  any  nutritive  elements  lost  in  the 
technological  processing  of  food  products. 

This  change  in  diets,  although  we  think  of  it  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  1900-1940  period,  is  not  peculiar  to  these 
years  alone.     It  is  an  evolutionary  process  and  has  been  going 
on  for  many  centuries.     It  has  been  more  pronounced,  perhaps, 
within  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century,  but  it  is  not 
a  new  factor.     Simon  Patten,  when  he  wrote  In  1889  (1),  was 
much  concerned  about  the  changes  which  had  occurred  just  prior 
to  his  day  of  writing.    Authors  of  the  future  may  well  point 
out  changes  which  have  taken  place  after  1940,  because  indica- 
tions are  that  many  are  still  to  come. 


(1)  The  Consumption  of  Wealth  --  Simon  N.  Patten 

Published  in  "Political  Economy  and  Public  Law  Series 
Edmund  J.  James,  Editor  Philadelphia  (1889) 

Pages  16  and  17 
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NOTE  ON  APPENDICES 

The  purpose  of  these  appendices  is  to  prove  by  illustra- 
tion what  has  been  stated  about  dietary  changes  in  the  pre- 
ceding text.  Appendix  A  consists  of  present-day  diet  sugges- 
tions drawn  up  for  us  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Appendix  B  contains  samples  of  diets  which  were 
(1)  "prepared  by  order  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health" 
in  1889 • 

Some  of  the  outstanding  differences  between  the  two  are 
such  factors  as: 

(a)  1889        Emphasis  on  bread  and  potatoes 

Mention  of  the  winter  diet 
Midday  dinner 
Lack  of  variety 

(b)  1936  —  Emphasis  on  such  foods  as  fruits, 

vegetables,  and  dairy 
products 

No  allowance  for  seasonal  changes 
in  diet 

Dinner  at  noon  or  in  the  evening 

Increased  variety 
Others  may  be  noticed  in  a  detailed  study  of  the  individual 
menus • 

(1)  Model  Diet  Tables  —  Victor  C.  Vaughan 

Reprint  No.  327  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health  for  the  Year  1889 
Title  Page 
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APPENDIX  A 

Diets  and  Menus  Suggested  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

(1936) 

79 

(1)  A  PLAN  FOR  A  RESTRICTED  DIET 
FOR  EMERGENCY  USE 


Milk: 

One  pint  daily  for  each  child  (to  drink  or  In 
cooked  food). 

One  cup  for  each  adult  (to  drink  or  in  cooked  food). 

Vegetables  and  fruits: 

About  two  and  one-half  to  three  servings  daily. 

Eight  to  nine  servings  a  week  of  potatoes  and 
sweetpotatoes  (once  a  day,  sometimes  twice). 

Two  to  three  servings  a  week  of  tomatoes  (or  of 
citrus  fruits  in  season)  for  each  adult  and 
child  over  4;  four  to  six  tablespoons  of 
tomato  Juice  or  two  tablespoons  of  orange 
juice  daily  for  each  child  under  4. 

Three  small  servings  a  week  of  leafy,  green,  or 
yellow  vegetaoles. 

Two  to  three  servings  a  week  of  dried  beans,  peas, 


or  peanuts. 

Three  to  four  small  servings  a  week  of  other 
vegetables  or  fruits. 

Eags : 

Once  a  week  for  adults;  twice  for  children  under  4. 

Meat  or  fish: 

Two  servings  a  week  (more  frequently  if  the  meat 

dish  is  often  a  meat  and  cereal  combination). 

A  cereal  dish: 

Usually  twice  a  day. 

Bread : 

In  some  form  at  every  meal. 

Dessert : 

Occasionally,  such  as  cereal  pudding,  gingerbread, 
or  one-egg  cake,  and  dried  fruits  or  other 
inexpensive  kinds. 

\ 

(1)  Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income  —  Farmers*  Bulletin  #1757 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture           September,  1936 

Page  12 
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(1)  SAMPLES  OF  MENUS  FOR  A  RESTRICTED  DIET 


SUNDAY 

Breakfast ; 

Fried  mush,  sirup 
Bread 

Tomato  juice  (young  children) 

Cocoa  for  all 
Lunch  or  Supper: 

Hot  milk  toast,  or  bread  and.  milk 

Applesauce 
Dinner: 

Salmon  and.  potato  cakes 

Raw  cabbage 

Whole-wheat  bread 

Cookies 

Coffee  (adults) 


WEEKDAY  (Wednesday  chosen) 

Breakfast : 

Hot  cracked-wheat  cereal  with  milk 
Cornbread 

Tomato  juice  (young  children) 

Coffee  (adults) 
Lunch  or  Supper: 

Potato  soup  (with  onion  to  season) 

Stewed  prunes 

Bread  and  butter 
Dinner : 

Kidney  bean  stew  with  tomatoes 
Bread 

Milk  (children) 


(1)  Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income 
>  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1757 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
September,  1936 
Page  29 
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(1)  A  PLAN  FOR  A  MINIMUM-COST 
ADEQUATE  TIET 


Milk: 

One  quart  daily  for  each  young  child  (to  drink  or 

in  cooked  food). 
Three-fourths  of  a  quart  dally  for  each  child 

over  4  (to  drink  or  in  cooked  food). 
One  pint  for  each  adult  (to  drink  or  in  cooked  food). 

Vegetables  and  fruit: 

From  three  to  four  servings  per  person  daily. 

Eight  to  nine  servings  a  week  of  potatoes  and  sweet- 
potatoes  (once  a  day,  sometimes  twice). 

Two  or  three  servings  a  week  of  tomatoes  (or  of 
citrus  fruits  in  season)  for  each  adult  and 
child  over  4;  four  to  six  tablespoons  of 
tomato  Juice  or  two  tablespoons  of  orange 
Juice  dally  for  each  child  under  4, 

Five  to  six  servings  a  week  of  leafy,  green,  or 
yellow  vegetables. 

Two  to  three  servings  a  week  of  dried  beans,  peas, 
or  peanuts. 

One  serving  dally  of  fruit  or  an  additional  vegetable, 

E££S_L 

Two  to  three  a  week  for  adults;  four  or  five  for 
young  children;  a  few  in  cooking. 

Meat  or  fish: 

Three  to  four  times  a  week  (more  frequently  if  the 
meat  dish  is  often  a  meat  and  cereal 
combination ) . 

A  cereal  dish: 

Once  a  day,  sometimes  twice. 

Bread : 

At  every  meal. 

Desserts : 

About  once  a  day  if  desired,  such  as  cereal  pudding, 
cookies,  sim;le  cake,  shortcake,  and  inex- 
pensive pastries  and  fruits. 


(1)  Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income  -  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1757 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  September,  1936 

Page  10 
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(1)  SAMPLES  OF  MENUS  FOR  A  MINIMUM-COST  ADEQUATE  DIET 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast : 

Johnny  cakes 

Cereal  with  raisins  and  milk 
Tomato  or  orange  juice 

Milk  (children)  Coffee  (adults) 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

Peanut  butter  sandwiches 

Raw-carrot  sticks 

Cocoa  pudding 

Milk  for  all 
Dinner: 

Shoulder  pork  chops 

Candied  sweetpotatoes 

Creamed  spinach 

Bread  and  butter 

Sliced,  bananas 

Milk  (children) 


Tea  or  Coffee  (adults) 


WEEKDAY  (Wednesday  chosen) 

Breakfast : 

Hot  whole-wheat  cereal 

Griddle  cakes,  molasses 

Tomato  or  orange  juice  (young  children) 

Milk  (children)  Coffee  (adults) 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

Creamed,  chipped  beef  or  corned  beef 

Potatoes  boiled  in  jackets 

Whole-wheat  toast 

Milk  (children) 
Dinner : 

Scrambled  eggs  or  egg  salad 
Quick-cooked  cabbage 
Bread  and  butter 
Hot  coffee  cake 


Milk  (children) 


Tea  (adults) 


(1)  Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1757 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
September,  1936 
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(1)  A  PLAN  FOR  A  MODERATE-COST 
ADEQUATE  DIET 


Milk: 


One  quart  daily  for  each  child  (to  drink  or  in 
cooked  food). 

One  pint  for  each  adult  (to  drink  or  in  cooked  food)* 

Vegetables  and  fruits: 

Four  and  one-half  to  five  servings  per  person  daily. 
One  serving  daily  of  potatoes  or  sweetpotatoes. 
One  serving  daily  of  tomatoes  or  citrus  fruits. 
One  serving  daily  of  leafy,  green,  or  yellow 
vegetables . 

Three  to  five  servings  a  week  of  other  vegetables 
One  serving  dally  of  fruit. 

E£gsj. 

Two  or  three  a  week  for  adults;  four  or  five  for  young 
children;  a  few  in  cooking. 

Meat,  fish,  or  poultry: 

About  5  times  a  week.    Cr  daily  if  prepared  in  combina- 
tion with  cereals  or  vegetables. 

A  cereal  dish: 

Daily. 
Bread  and  butter: 

At  every  meal. 
Dessert : 

Once  a  day,  sometimes  twice  if  desired  and  if  it  does 
not  displace  the  protective  foods. 


(1)  Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
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(1)  SAMPLES  OF  MENUS  FOR  A  MODERATE-COST  ADEQUATE  DIET 


SUNDAY 

Breakfast : 

Berries,  melon,  or  other  fruit  in  season 
Cereal 
Crisp  bacon 
Cinnamon  rolls 

Milk  for  all  Coffee  (adults) 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

Tomato  and  cottage  cheese  salad 

Currant  jelly 

Whole-wheat  toast 

Cocoa  for  all 
Dinner : 

Stewed  chicken  with  rice 

Green  beans 

Hot  biscuits 

Ice  cream  with  fruit  sauce 

Milk  (children)  Coffee  (adults) 

WEEKDAY  (Wednesday) 

Breakfast : 

Hot  cereal  with  raisins 
Soft-cooked  eggs 
Toast 

Milk  (children)  Coffee  (adults) 

Lunch  or  Supper; 

Potato  and  celery  salad 
Whole-wheat  bread  and  butter 
Left-over  creamy  tapioca  with  canned  or 
stewed  fruit 

Dinner : 

Roast  stuffed  spareribs  (adults) 
Scrambled  eggs  (young  children) 
Baked  yellow  squash 

Whole-wheat  muffins  and  butter,  marmalade 
Milk  for  all 


(1)  Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1757 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
September,  1936 
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(1)  A  PLAN  FOR  A  LIBERAL  DIET 


Milk: 

One  quart  daily  for  each  child  (to  drink  or  in 
cooked  food). 

One  pint  for  each  adult  (to  drink  or  in  cooked  food). 
Vegetable  and  fruits: 

Six  to  seven  servings  daily. 

One  serving  daily  of  potatoes  or  sweetpotatoes • 

One  serving  daily  of  tomatoes  or  citrus  fruits. 

Two  and  one-half  to  three  servings  daily  of 
vegetables,  at  least  half  of  which 
are  leafy,  green,  or  yellow  kinds. 

Nine  to  ten  servings  a  week  of  fruit  (once  a 
day,  sometimes  twice). 

E££SJ. 

Four  to  six  a  week;  also  some  in  cooking. 
Meat,  fish,  or  poultry: 

Once  a  day;  sometimes  twice. 
Butter: 

At  every  meal. 

Bread,  cereals,  and  desserts: 

As  needed  to  meet  calorie  requirements,  or  as  desired 
so  long  as  they  do  not  displace  the 
protective  foods. 


(1)  Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income  —  Farmers1  Bulletin  #1757 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C.  September,  1936 
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(1)  SAMPLES  OF  MENUS  FOR  A  LIBERAL  DIET 

SUNDAY 

Breakfast : 

Grapefruit  or  other  fruit  in  season 
Hot  cereal  (children) 
Waffles,  honey- 
Sausage 

Milk  (children)  Coffee  (adults) 

Lunch  or  Supper: 
Salad  bowl 
Potato  chips 

Olive  and  nut  sandwiches 
Cookies  and  fruit 

Milk  (children)  Coffee  or  tea  (adults) 

Dinner : 

Roast  chicken  with  savory  stuffing 
Baked  yams 
Creamed  asparagus 
Head  lettuce  salad 

Ice  cream  with  strawberry  preserves 
Milk  (children) 

WEEKDAY  (Wednesday  chosen) 

Breakfast : 

Bananas 

Crisp  flaked  cereal 
Bacon 

Toast,  marmalade 

Milk  (children)  Coffee  (adults) 

Lunch  or  Supper: 

Creamed  vegetables  with  hard-cooked  eggs 

Fried  okra 

Whole-wheat  toast 

Pineapple 

Milk  for  all 
Dinner: 

Stuffed  lamb  shoulder 

Creamed  new  potatoes 

Buttered  cabbage 

Bread  and  butter 

Hot  apple  tarts,  cream 

Milk  (children) 

(1)  Diets  to  Fit  the  Family  Income 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
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APPENDIX  B 


Diets  and  Menus  Suggested  by  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Health 
(1889) 
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(1)  SAMPLE  DIET  FOR  CLASS  I 

(Class  I  —  Very  Cheap  Daily  Rations,  Without 
Meat,  for  the  Winter  Season) 

Breakfast ; 

2  oz.  oat  meal 

1  pt.  milk 

10  oz.  "bread 

£  oz.  sugar 
Dinner ; 

24  oz.  potatoes 

1  oz.  lard  (for  cooking  the  potatoes) 
10  oz.  bread 
Supper: 

4  oz.  beans 
1  oz.  lard 
6  oz.  bread 
i  oz.  sugar 

5  oz.  tea 


(1)  Model  Diet  Tables  —  Victor  C.  Vaughan 

Reprint  No.  327  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health  for  the  Year  1889 
Page  181 
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(1)  SAMPLE  DI£T  FOR  CLASS  II 
(Class  II  —  Very  Cheap  Daily  Rations  With  Meat) 

Breakfast : 

2  oz.  codfish 

1  oz.  lard 

6  oz.  bread 

|  pt.  milk 

1  cup  tea 

e  oz.  sugar 
Dinner: 

16  oz.  potatoes 

1  oz.  lard 

10  oz.  tread 
Supper: 

10  oz.  bread 

|  pt.  milk 

1  oz.  sugar 

2  cups  tea 


(1)  Model  Diet  Tables  —  Victor  C.  Vaughan 

Reprint  No.  J27  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health  for  the  Year  1889 
Page  I85 
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(1)  SAMPLE  DIET  FOR  CLASS  III 
(Class  III  —  Moderately  Cheap  Daily  Rations) 

Breakfast : 

4  oz.  beef  (very  fat) 
16  oz.  potatoes 

1  pt.  milk 
8  oz.  bread 

Dinner: 

4  oz.  beef  (moderately  fat) 
16  oz.  potatoes 

8  oz.  bread 
Supper; 

2  oz.  oat  meal 
§  pt.  milk 

i  oz.  sugar 


(1)  Model  Diet  Tables  —  Victor  C.  Vaughan 

Reprint  No.  327  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health  for  the  Year  1889 
Page  188 
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(1)  SAMPLE  DIET  FOR  CLASS  IV 
(Class  IV  —  More  Expensive  Daily  Rations) 

Breakfast : 

2  eggs 

8  oz.  bread 

1  oz.  butter 

1  pt.  milk 
Dinner: 

1  oz,  bacon 

1  oz.  string  beans 

8  oz.  mutton 

16  oz.  potatoes 

8  oz.  bread 
Supper: 

1  oz.  dried  fruit 

1  oz.  sugar 

1  pt.  milk 

8  oz.  bread 


(1)  Model  Diet  Tables  —  Victor  C.  Vaughan 

Reprint  No.  327  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health  for  the  Year  1889 
Page  192 
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